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THE MINER’S STORY. 


I.— Our Camp anp CAMPING COMPANIONS. 


UR camp was near the renowned precincts of Sanz Antace. I 

say renowned, because it has been immortalised in verse, in 

song, in the minds of many Californians even, as not being known as 

a model of moral excellence ; in song, because a group of minstrels 

of the ebon type, or at least as far so as burnt cork could make them, 

after holding one of their musical soirées there, felt compelled to 
proclaim to the world — 


“San Antace 
Is a very nice place”— 


with a peculiar and very suggestive gesture that reminded their 
audience of lynch-law, hempen collars, and “a man standing on 
nothing and kicking at Uncle Sam.” ‘The cause of all this is as 
follows :— Billy B and his minstrel troupe arrived at a late hour 
one afternoon, intending to give a “musical entertainment.” Their 
advent had been heralded by flaming posters stuck up in every 
available place, and a long programme scattered about in the dif- 
ferent saloons. As in the mines every new excitement collected 
miners from every quarter in order to assuage their thirst for change, 
we were all on the gui vive for the expected amusement. The troupe 
arrived, and wearied with their journey, made but few attempts at 
preparation. The programme was not adhered to, and not more 
than a third of the promises by way of performance made good. The 
miners grew indignant ; the performers were contemptuous. An ani- 
mated scene took place. The audience seriously threatened to hang 
some of them ; and as the boys there were not in the habit of being 
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thwarted, it is more than half a wonder some violence was not shown. 
Their anger for once, however, took a legal phase, and the minstrels, 
shorn of a goodly part of their properties, and otherwise discomfited, 
wound their way over the hills and gulches to Slumgullion Hill, 
where a better fate awaited them the next night. There had been a 
tremendous rivalry between Slumgullion Hill and San Antace of 
years’ standing. ‘The Hill held the county-seat. Though it was on 
one side of the county, San Antace wanted it, but couldn’t get it. 
The ballot had been resorted to, and while San Antace with a vote 
for President could give five hundred votes all told, yet patriotism 
—and other things—rolled up on this momentous occasion over a 
thousand. But the Hillites were smarter. They could usually with 
the intensest political feeling poll eight hundred votes; now the 
honor of the camp was at stake. Patriotism — and other things — 
were called into requisition, and the glorious news of twenty-five 
hundred votes caused the dwellers at the Hill to rend the welkin 
with cheers at their glorious victory. The county-seat remained for 
the present where it was. The political cauldron ceased to boil, but 
the feeling of rivalry still existed ; and when it was announced that 
the minstrel troupe had been badly treated at San Antace, the sym- 


-pathies of the Hill were all enlisted in their behalf; and when it was 


further asserted a new song suitable to the occasion had been com- 
posed, in which San Antace was going to get a “sockdologer,” the 
attendance was enormous. The chorus joined in this description of 


“San Antace 
Is a very nice place” —~ 


with the accompanying gesture, the audience soon joined with them, 
and such a volume of sound awoke the slumbering hills and the 
drowsy pines that nodded around the Hill as has never been heard 
since. There must have been a deep irony in this designation of 
San Antace. The moment it was so called it set half-California to 
giggling; the other half showed an incredulous smile on their 
features. It must be confessed that the moral atmosphere of the 
place was not of a high order. There was a mingling of saloons, 
grog-shops, groceries and dance-houses that was not calculated to 
improve the morals of those who wandered thither. There was 
much female society there, but it was “too much.” It was not 
adapted to call out the nobler and higher attributes of those who 
frequented society, and there came as near being a social chaos as 
could possibly exist not to be chaotic indeed. 

The town itself was not unpleasantly situated. The first tents had 
been pitched near a small stream along which was growing some 
very beautiful shrubbery. A large plateau stretched out towards the 
south, beautifully diversified with white and live-oaks and grand old 
rockeries of nature’s placing. Towards the north high mountains 
rose, swelling gradually upward, at first in undulatirg hills inter- 
spersed with beautiful valleys, and then abruptly rising into a high 
mountain called Bear Mountain. From December to June these 
were always covered with a green and luxuriant vegetation, from 
which rose flowers of every hue and variety, carpeting the whole 
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country with variegated splendor. Within the bosom of the hills, as 
well as on the plateaus and along the streams, gold had been found 
in great abundance ; and there being any quantity of water during 
the rainy season, quite a crowd of miners had collected in the 
vicinity, and their white tents glistened on the brilliant sward with an 
imposing effect. On Sundays, when the miners rested from their 
daily avocation, when the “rockers” were stilled and the “long 
Toms” were silent, when the gulches and cafions and tunnels gave 
up their hosts, and the expectant feet of the mass of toilers after the 
golden products of the soil had turned towards San Andreas proper, 
the great central camp of those “diggings,” that place presented a 
lively and “peart” appearance. The crowds intent on purchasing 
grub for the ensuing week, the business air which pervaded every 
“grub shop” and grocery, the vociferations of the venders of clothing 
with their eternal “’ere’s de place where you gits de preeches sheep,” 
“’ere’s de shop what takes notting for ever so mauch!”— mingled 
with the oaths and imprecations of a couple of quarrellers just ready 
for a fight, made the town a pretty lively place, gave some idea of 
pandemonium, and rather startled the innocent arrival “just from 
the States.” 

Sunday evening, when the crimson and golden glory of the de- 
scending sun clothed the plain and hills with its vestments of loveli- 
ness, the effects of frequent potations began to manifest themselves. 
There was profanity in the tents, profanity in the streets, profanity in 
the air, shouts and cries, the quick flash and sharp report of the 
pistol, the heavy thud of the knife, the infuriated yell of fighters, the 
scream of the victim, the confusion of the general mélées, the quick 
tread of some one hastening for a doctor; until as the night came 
slowly down all was resolved into the soft mellow music of the dance- 
saloon, the tread of dancers, the laugh of girls, the chinking sound 
from the gambling tables until far past midnight. Then all was still, 
save the half-muttered song of the late reveller as he returned to his 
mining-camp to snatch a brief sleep before returning to his toil. No 
one who has not witnessed scenes of an early California life, has any 
idea of the characteristics of the time. 

Our company was a heterogeneous body, gathered from every part 
of the United States, and composed of men of different shades of 
culture and degrees of refinement. Old Squire Sampsel was the 
oldest of the party. He had emigrated from Missouri, and was a 
fair specimen of the traditional Piker. Among his few chattels he 
possessed an old law-book which he had secured on his way over the 
plains, and stuck to with a fidelity that puzzled us all until we found 
the profound admiration the Squire had for law and the fascination it 
exercised over him. He could read it all with the exception of the 
words of more than three syllables; and when he could not manage 
to spell out a difficult word, it was his invariable custom to call it 
lignum vitum and seriously proceed in his reading. In process of 
time we discovered why he used the term. Some one had told him 
lignum vite was a hard wood, and he had understood them that it sig- 
nified “a hard word.” This and other peculiarities made the Squire 
a source of infinite amusement to the others. His self-conceit was 
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impenetrable. Having caught the faintest conception of an idea he 
understood the whole subject at once, and was as dogmatic in his 
opinion as Pope or Kaiser. The Squire was never nonplussed, and 
when, for the sake of drawing him out, we all professed ignorance of 
any matter, the triumphant tone of voice and gleam of eye with which 
he would, to use his own words, “ expostulate his idee,” was perfectly 
grand. The Squire was a devout Democrat, and a firm believer in 
everything printed in the Missouri Republican. As soon as the sound 
of the newsboy’s horn was heard in the cafion, the Squire was in a 
fever of excitement. He would rush madly to the front, his herculean 
frame and strong arm clearing all human impediments from his path, 
and with his half-dollar for the paper, he intercepted the fleet courser 
of “ Red head,” the newsman, nor allowed him to proceed until the 
Republican was forthcoming. Only once did “ Red” attempt to evade 
the Squire’s demands in the road. 

The newsman was a great institution in those days, bringing letters 
at a dollar apiece from the city of San Francisco, and news from the 
great breathing active outside world from which we had withdrawn 
ourselves for a little time in order to enter it upon a richer and 
grander basis. Yes, even the carrotty-headed, self-sufficient, coarse- 
featured little “Red” was a great institution then, and proud and 
fierce men humbly awaited his dictatorial and supercilious airs, for 
fear he might forget their letters at some future time. “ Red” felt 
the importance and dignity of his position, nor was he disposed to 
abate one jot of it. He would sneer down those who were infinitely 
his superiors, browbeat men who could have twisted his little impish 
body into a rope, and keep expectant lovers and husbands awaiting 
his pleasure while he gossipped or joked. Twice Squire Sampsel 
had met him on the road, and with stentorian voice had demanded 
the Republican before “ Red” was prepared to give it. The little 
fellow had quaked at the sound of those thunder-tones, and meekly 
submitted to descend from his steed, turn out his stock-in-trade and 
furnish the Squire with his paper. But his pride revolted at the 
recollection. “ The Squire can wait,” he said confidentially to a friend ; 
“ and next time I’ll show him I aint a-going to be stopped on the road 
like a highwayman.” The next time Red sounded his horn with 
reckless defiance, and putting spurs to his horse, dashed along the 
road at break-neck speed. The Squire stood in his accustomed 
place, apparently expecting some remarkable feat of horsemanship 
on the part of the rider, for he vociferously demanded the “Puddican.” 
Red unheedingly rode on. The horse was abreast the Squire, the 
rider’s knee grazed him and almost knocked him over, for he stood 
close by the narrow bridle-path. For a half moment the Squire 
looked astonished —then calm ; and just as the tail of Red’s horse 
brushed past him, he seized it with a mighty grip, gave it a peculiar 
twist and pull, and instantly the beast, with a half-groan of pain, sank 
down on his knees. So instantaneous was the whole proceeding that 
Red, retaining his impetus, was dashed headlong over the horse’s 
head in a pile of gravel and rocks. His saddle-bags flew down the 
hill, scattering papers and letters as they went, from which the Squire 
quickly picked up his “Pudb/ican,” and threw down his half-dollar, 
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with the remark :—“I say, young man, next time don’t be in such a 
hurry,” and walked to our cabin to enjoy his “gospel,” as we pro- 
fanely called it. 

The fall at first stunned Red. He had fallen on his face, and it was 
scratched and bloody. He arose, wandered around for a moment or 
so decidedly groggy, then sat down on the side of the road and abso- 
lutely howled with rage. He surveyed the débris.of his stock. Jump- 
ing to his feet, he rushed at a pile of papers that had accidentally fallen 
together, and began tearing them to pieces with an energy and despe- 
ration that soon reduced them to shreds, then paused and gazed on 
the ruin he had wrought. Each torn paper was a half-dollarlost. The 
thought was agony. He sat down and howled again, then suddenly 
leaped up, drew his pistol from his belt, and desperately fired it in the 
direction the Squire had taken. What effect he hoped to produce no 
one will ever know, for the Squire had long before vanished out of 
sight and was no doubt safely in his cabin reading his paper. From 
that time Red’s prestige was gone ; he became mild and even meek ; 
always had a paper ready for the Squire, and tried to be generally 
polite. But his sudden downfall was more than he could bear: secretly 
he disposed of his goodwill and stock-in-trade, and one day a new 
man rode by on the old horse, bearing letters and papers to the 
dwellers on Oregon Gulch. 

That evening the Squire sat spectacled at the table, carefully spell- 
ing out the news. “Squire,” said Ned Purple, “ what’s the news, eh?” 

“Wal now, Ned, I hain’t see’d nothing yet ; but ef you’d like, I’ll 
read yer whar I am.” 

“Go on,” was our instant response, and the Squire proceeded : 

“The sudden rise of corn in the southern part of the State has been 
—oc—oc, caisi—caisi, ocaisio—n e d—ned—has been lig- 
num vitum, by the n um—num—b e r—ber, by the number of — 
e m i—emi, g r an t s—of— of —emi— emi — emi — grants ”— 
with a very decided emphasis on this last syllable. 

“What's them?” said Jim Andrews, looking up at the Squire with 
a puzzled expression of countenance on the side of his face next the 
Squire, anda decidedly comical expression on the side toward us. 

“Them things,” replied the Squire, “don’t yer know what them 
things is?” with a slightly sarcastic touch in the tone of his voice. 

“Well, no; not exactly I don’t. What sort er critters are them, 
Ned?” said Jim, appealing to Ned Purple; “is they pigs ?” 

Ned, who loved a joke, and knew the Squire was somewhat puzzled 
himself or he would have answered immediately and dogmatically, ex- 
pressed his ignorance and referred Jim back to the Squire. The Squire 
had resumed his paper, and was evidently laboring through the remain- 
der of the sentence, hoping it would throw some light on the intricate sub- 
ject. It did not ; but being appealed to, he laid down his paper, ele- 
vated his spectacles and turned toward owe of our number: “ Doc, you 
know what them things is, don’t yer?” The doctor, with serious face, 
asserted his ignorance. One after another of our company was ap- 
pealed to. The tone of the Squire had become harder and harder, 
with more and more depth of sarcasm in it as he drew near the last 
of the company. It was young lawyer Woodgate, the most incorrigible 
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wag among us. As the Squire turned towards him, he put on an ex- 
pression of doubt and perplexity that almost unsettled our risibles, 
anxious as we were to hear the Squire’s definition of emigrants ; but 
we were able to restrain ourselves, as the Squire turned towards Wood- 
gate and asked. 

The tone of the Squire was hard, but had assumed a half-playful 
sarcasm at our ignorance. “ Now, Woodgate, you are book-larned ; 
you’ve read ’bout animules and sich like ; now you tell these here fel- 
lers what them things is.” 

“What was it,-Squire, they were called?” replied Woodgate, in an 
animated voice. 

The Squire referred to his paper, spelled the word again carefully, 
and pronounced it again with the very decided emphasis on the last 
syllable —* Emi — grants.” 

“Well,” said Woodgate, still sustaining the animation and earnest- 
ness of his voice, “Squire, I think they must mean the rhinoser 
horses.” 

“ The — the — what kind er horses, did yer say?” 

“ The rhinoser horses.” 

The Squire was evidently taken aback by the promptness of Wood- 
gate ; he settled himself in his chair, he picked up the paper and 
carefully read the paragraph over. He was not fully convinced that 
Woodgate was right; he did not desire to confess his ignorance of 
anything. We shall never be repaid for the self-denial and restraint 
we imposed on ourselves that night. 

The Squire blinked his eyes, and turning them full on Woodgate, 
slowly faltered out: 

“ And what’s them ?”—the first time, since we had known him, that 
he had confessed ignorance of anything. 

“ Rhinoser horses,” replied Woodgate, “are a kind of an animal 
that lives in Africa. They are shaped like horses, only they have a 
big, round, stumpy body, great thick legs like an elephant, a short 
tail like a sheep, eyes as big as saucers, and web-feet. They can 
swim under the water ; and may be they have taken a notion to cross 
the sea and eat the corn-crop of Missouri.” 

Squire Sampsel sat in profound meditation for a few seconds. He 
was doubtful as to whether he should sustain Woodgate’s definition 
or not. “I know them critters,” he said at length, “I know’em well; 
I’m particulary a friend to ’em. When I was a boy one on ’em 
came rampaging around my father’s house, he did ; so we tuk and 
broke him in, we did. He wur moughty obstriferous at fust, but we 
broke him in, and he worked well in harness, he did, ontil he died — 
poor fellow !—of fever en ager,”— and the Squire’s voice here soft- 
ened, and he blew his nose with a blast that sounded afar off amid the 
giant old pines that stood around our cabin, in testimony of the esti- 
mation in which the rhinoser hoss was held. ‘Now, Mr. Woodgate,” 
and his words were each separated by an interval of time, “ Now, 
— Mister — Woodgate,— do — you — think — them — air —things — 
air — ment —in— this — here — paper —eh?” as he dashed the 
paper on the table. 

“Well, no, I don’t know that I do; for if they had gone ’way up 
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to Missouri, they would have had to go by the Mississippi River, and 
we would have heard of their depredations further South, but we 
haven’t.” 

“That’s just what I say,” said the Squire. “Them hosses that 
you’re talking about ain’t emigrants. Don’t none on yer know what 
emigrants is? Do yer all give it up?” This was said as if he had 
proposed a difficult conundrum. We all shook our heads in answer 
to his first question and nodded them in response to his last. 

“Wal, boys, mark my words, and I will tell yer, I will. Emi- 
grants is—they ain’t nothing like them hosses, nor nothing else but 
theyselves. Emigrants is a little beast, but they is death on corn. 
They is something between a gopher and a ground-hog, they js. I 
killed one onct myself, and thar wur a quart of corn stowed away in 
the feller’s chops, they wur,”— and the Squire drew down his spec- 
tacles, snuggled himself in his chair, and resumed his paper with an 
air of triumph. It was well the Squire was too deeply wrapped up 
in his pride to think the burst of laughter that followed was at his 
expense. As it was he looked half-angrily around, but observing Jim 
Andrews with his thumb at his nose and his fingers gyrating, point- 
ing towards us, he thought it was Jim making fun of our ignorance, 
and quietly resumed his paper. 


Two miles from S. A. was our camping-place. It was under a 
grove of oak-trees, and near the banks of a little brook. A plateau 
of an acre or more jutted out like a foot from the base of a high 
mountain, pushing the brook away from its direct course close to the 
side of another mountain that rose opposite. The hills: descended 
very rapidly on every side but the one immediately below us, and 
from our camping-spot we saw opening beyond the narrowing of the 
hills, and stretching out in a most enchanting expanse, a valley con- 
taining at least a hundred acres, with the brook running nearly through 
its centre. It was in summer that two of our company prospecting in 
this direction had come across the brook, and following it up, digging 
holes along its course in search for gold, had come across the little 
plateau, and finding a fine “chispa” above it in the bed of the brook, 
had determined to locate here and prepare for the winter. They had 
selected the little plateau as our future home, and after joining them 
we had built our cabin upon it. The rainy season that year began on 
the first of October, rather unusual in California. They continued a 
week, and were followed by a spell of warm, delightful weather, that 
in the course of a few days covered the whole country with a carpet- 
ing of indescribable floral beauty. Our claim had turned out to be 
rich, and this had induced a rush of miners to the place, who, as the 
season advanced, soon converted the beautiful brook into a dirty, 
filthy stream of “slum.” A little spring that trickled down from the 
hills above gave us water enough for drinking and cooking. 

Our company was composed of seven persons, all from different 
parts of the States, united at first only in the search for gold. It had 
only been formed a few months. Squire Sampsel was the recognised 
head, on account of his size and age ; Doc derived his name from the 
profession for which he was educated ; Woodgate was a lawyer ; Jim 
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Andrews a backwoodsman, and a genius whose forte was a kind of 
dry sententiousness. Ned Purple wasa gentleman ingrain and inborn, 
and Ben Fuller a full-blooded son of Rhode Island. Charley Farilla, 
a New-Yorker, had gone to his native State to spend the summer, but 
was to join us in the fall wherever fate or “diggings” might settle us. 
Suffice it to say that we had all imbibed a taste for California life 
and California vices. There was enough of the old training about 
us to keep us from great excesses and turbulent broils, but if there 
was anything going on in camp or outside, we were in. We kept our 
shanty stocked with the best liquors we could obtain. A little hot 
stuff was very acceptable after a day’s work in the rain; a little raw 
internally we thought excellent in the morning to balance the raw 
weather we had to work in ; a bottle went down to our claim with us 
every day, and returned empty at night, and sometimes, when we got 
a good-sized nugget, or had a good day’s yield, or a particularly bad 
one, or it had rained a little harder than usual, or we had worked 
later, or we had got good news from home, or bad news, or the Squire 
got gloomy talking of the prospect of school-marms (a race he dreaded 
and abhorred) being brought te the country, or some other emergency, 
or when it was generally and unanimously determined the exigencies 
of the case demanded it, then after supper the bottle would go round 
and round again, and be replenished from a ten-gallon cask we had 
on hand. ‘The contents of that ten-gallon cask were continually wast- 
ing away ; it went no one knew how. Ned Purple suggested evap- 
oration; the Doctor took issue with him on scientific grounds. 
Woodgate argued the question from a strictly legal standpoint, until 
Squire Sampsel annihilated him with his infallible authority. “Now,” 
said the Squire, “here it is in print. Here is the vally of evidence: 
here yer sees. No man as is—lignum vitum—in the matter, is 
capable of being a dis, dis, inte, inte, reste, reste, d—lignum 
vitum — witness.” We all yielded the “ pint.” 

Twice that cask failed just at the most critical juncture of our 
affairs, when the “exigencies,” as the rest of us called it—the “lig- 
num vitum” as the Squire expressed it— demanded it should not be 
half gone. Ben Fuller suggested Indians ; and if a poor Indian had 
ever been found within a mile of our camp, we were all prepared to 
lay the blame on him and act accordingly ; but that Indian had never 
been found. Some one else suggested, “Somebody must have come 
in when we were at work,” and a standing guard was vaguely hinted 
at ; but each was half afraid to leave any one else in charge of the 
treasure. The Doctor once tried putting croton oil in a bottle pur- 
posely kept standing near; but the bottle was not used for several 
days, and forgetful of his own stratagem, the Doctor himself was 
nearly physicked to death with his own prescription. When the cask 
was found empty for the third time, this was more than human nature 
could stand. We had only been six weeks on the ground, yet there 
it was empty again. It is true we had invited some of our neighbors 
to partake, but that was not much, and we voted it impossible for 
anything but the most wholesale stealing to deplete our cask. In the 
meantime, however, Ned Purple’s face was becoming paler and 
paler every day ; the Squire’s and Ben Fuller’s the same. It would 
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have been impossible to change Jim Andrews’ with a cask a day. 
The Doctor attributed the paleness to excess of drink, and one night 
gravely, and in a spirit of deep friendship, undertook to warn them 
against the habit of drinking so much. “ Boys,” he said, as they were 
sitting around the table drinking from their tin-cups, on some “ emer- 
gency” or “exigency””—“ Boys, I’m, I’m—hic—pained to dis- 
cover —hic—of us—is in a_ state of continual—hic, hic— 
inebri— bri— bri—ety. The blood gets thinner — and — hic, hic— 
thinner, and the face grows pale—hic, hic. Ned Purple—” and 
here the Doctor tried ineffectually to rise to his feet—“ I solemnly 
warn you to— to—hic—desist!” Unfortunately the Doctor’s nose 
had been in a state of chronic inflammation and enlargement for 
some time past, and Ned pointing to that member, excited the ire of 
the professor of the healing art, who, in attempting to resist Ned’s 
insult, fell under the table, and was put to bed by the united efforts 
of Jim Andrews and the Squire. That night a heavy fall was heard 
in our cabin. Jim Andrews was awakened by the noise and the mut- 
tered complaining of some one cursing the cold and the bed-clothes. 
He rose, lighted a candle, and found Ben Fuller on the floor, vainly 
striving to pull one c&ner of his flannel shirt over his shoulder, while 
bitterly complaining of the cold and scarcity of bed-clothes. 

Nor was drinking the only vice that was fastening itself upon the 
company. Cards were introduced to while away the long dull even- 
ings. At first only small bets were made ; then larger ; and soon the 
excitement of such games as we found at home was not sufficient, and 
the gambling saloons of the central camp were eagerly sought, where 
the passion for play could be gratified to the utmost. Many of the 
tables there were presided over by really beautiful women. Some of 
them were accomplished, and their whole study was to allure to ruin 
the young men by whom they were surrounded. What wonder, then, 
that thousands fell victims to the snares of temptation? It is rather 
amazing that so many ever struggled out of the fatal vortex, escaping 
alive, indeed, but not without moral wounds, the scars of which are 
ineffaceable. But the social life of the mines was in a perfectly ab- 
normal condition — devoid of any of the restraints imposed by other 
societies or communities, and perhaps different from any other condi- 
tion of life the world has ever produced. Our company was simply 
‘a representative of many thousand such scattered all over the State 
of California — no better, no worse. 


II.—SquirE SAMPSEL’S VIEWS AND DEPARTURE. 


Towards the end of October we had a letter from our absent mem- 
ber, Charley Farilla. Charley wrote but seldom, and when he did 
write his letters were addressed to the Doctor. The evening of its 
reception we were all assembled in our cabin to hear him read it. It 
was datcd New York, and told us he would sail in the next steamer, 
so we might look for his arrival in about three weeks. It concluded 
thus: “And now, boys, I am going to let you into a secret which you 
could only find out by my arrival if I did not tell you ; and as I do not 
wish to take you too much by surprise, I write that you may be pre- 
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pared for another half-partner (myself enjoying the other half of the 
profits of my share) in our company. I have taken a wife, and she 
accompanies me to California.” The announcement was received 
with a blank stare and a blank silence for a long time. Amazement 
was depicted on every face. 

The silence was broken by Jim Andrews. “TI allers know’d thar 
wur a soft spot in Charley, and now it’s broke out,” said he. 

“Why, Jim,” replied the Doctor, “you always thought Charley was 
the greatest of us all, and swore by him.” 

“ But I know’d he wur a durned fool about womenkind,” said Jim. 
“ Some fellers have good sense about everything else, but not about 
women ; they git in love with a gal because they think she’s got this 
or that or t’other, and it’s the worstest kind of feelin’, because they can’t 
git over it.” 

The Doctor heaved a half-sigh which ended in a sickly laugh. The 
first year of his stay in California he had kept aloof from any of its 
snares ; then all of a sudden he had started for San Francisco, on his 
way home with several thousand dollars. Two months brought him 
back “dead broke.” The idea contained in that word to an old Cali- 
fornian means simply a completely depleted purSe. It is bad enough, 
but the Doctor’s return showed him broken in everything but deter- 
mined recklessness. He had never drank ; now he drank hard. He 
had never gambled ; now he played desperately. He had been the 
life of the company ; now he alternated between fits of sullen moodi- 
ness and restless talkativeness. He never alluded to the past, but it 
was rumored about that when he got to San Francisco he had heard 
of the marriage of his intended to another. A Frenchwoman who 
presided at one of the gambling-tables in Kanoongville had then taken 
his fancy. He had plunged into vice with feverish recklessness, from 
which again he had suddenly recoiled. But though he shook off one 
vice, he seemed to turn to the others with increased desperation. 

He did not reply to Jim Andrews’ sapient remark, but sat with his 
stool standing on its centre leg and gazed at vacancy. Jim resumed: 
“Women is the cussedest critters in the world. They honey about a 
feller till his hull natur gits spoony, and he gits as weak as a kitten 
and wants to cry ‘mew.’ Then when they git him, they dance off like 
one of them jack-a-my-lanterns, and draw a feller on ontil he’s mired 
down in slum. Dog-on it!” said Jim, now rising from his seat in 
wrath, “what in the world will we do with the darned critter here?” 
and poor Jim gave a hopeless look around at the rickety table, the 
tin-cups, the forks with half their prongs broken, the unwashed tin 
plates, and row of bunks ranged three high on two sides of the room 
and covered with dirty blankets, and the air of discomfort pervading 
everything. 

The Squire sat in gloomy silence. His Republican had been laid 
aside, his arms rested on the table, and there was a look of despond- 
ency in his face we had never seen before. When he spoke his tones 
were hollow and low, with a sort of tremble in them—a kind of 
sepulchral voice. “I wonder,” said the Squire, “if she’s a school- 
marm ?” 

This question and its evident earnestness turned the current of our 
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thoughts. There was a touch of pathos in his manner, but none ven- 
tured to allude to it except Jim Andrews, though all had their sur- 
mises. 

Jim’s sensibilities were blunter. He turned half surprised to the 
Squire: “Why, Squire, what on airth’s the matter with school-marms? 
You speak as ef you’re afraid on ’em.” 

“Wal, boys,” slowly and hesitatingly replied the Squire, “ Jim’s 
struck the very place whar the ledge is. He’s jest got it sure. I’m 
jest the man he says I am,’—with a half groan. “I’m jest afraid 
o’ nothing shorter ; but goll darn it, a school-marm gits me dead.” 

We all turned with an expectant look towards the speaker. With a 
heavy sigh, his arms resting on the table still, his face in his great 
brawny hands, he continued: Yes, school-marms are the cussedest 
critters. I got jined to one onct myself, and see what it’s made 
me. ‘Thar wur one come to Pike onct. She wur a round-faced, rosy- 
cheeked, purty lass,she wur. I didn’t know how to read, though I wur 
thirty years old, and I thot I’d go to school one winter. I had a nice 
farm, and wanted to git as far as ciferin’; but I hadn’t been to that 
ar school two weeks before I couldn’t see nothing but them black eyes 
and rosy cheeks. When I cudden’t spell a letter she looked at me 
outener great eyes, that I studdied hard to larn ; and she sorter leaned 
her hand on my shoulder and put her cheek down to mine ; and so one 
day, when she wur leaning on me, and had her head down looking at 
my book, after the little scholars wur gone, I couldn’t help it, and so 
I jest threw my arms round her waist and kissed her. I wish I 
hadn’t done it. It wur the first nail that was druv inter my coffin.” 

“Well, what did she do?” we all inquired. 

“Wal, at fust she turned red like a turkey-gobbler, and sorter 
stretched herself up and looked at me, and I got frightened ; for I 
raly loved her, and didn’t feel like I did to other gals, and so I begged 
her pardon, and she jist sot down and cried like a chicken. And 
thar I wur with a school-marm cryin’—and it druv another nail in 
my coffin ; fur I told her I loved her and had a good farm, and would 
take care on her better nor she could herself, and she could teach me 
better when we wur together. And thar we sot and talked, and she 
got sorter cooled down, ontil she threw her arms around my neck and 
sed, ‘ Well, I see it is my mission to elevate you, and I must do my 
dooty.’ So we kissed, and a month or two arter that got married ; 
and goll darn it! that clinched all the nails to onct.” 

“Were you not happy?” asked Ben Fuller, after the Squire had 
paused with a deep sigh. 

“Happy? Well, at fust we wur, and I studdied real hard and 
larnt to read ; but I couldn’t git cifering through my hed nohow ; 
and so one day arter we’d been married a year and a half she jist up 
and told me I wur a fool and not worth trying to elevate, and she’d 
mistook her mission. And then we had times about my lawin’: she 
said as how I orter not go to law, and I didn’t know nothing about it, 
and at last”—and here the Squire rose in the majesty of his wrath, 
and brought down his fists on the table till cups and platters rattled 
—‘“at last she up and told me the Missouri Pud/ican wur nothing but 
a mess of Democratic twaddle, and I’d better be at work than poring 
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over them with my lignum vitums. So I wur glad when Californy 
broke out, and told her I’d cum and git rich and make her rich ; and 
so she says ‘Go.’ And here I am, looking like sixty when I’m only 
forty-five years old next Christmas. She jist wurried the life outen 
me, she did.” 

The Squire paused, and as he did'so Jim Andrews began: “Wal, 
thar’s one comfort ennyhow in the matter: she won’t stay with him 
long, and then he’ll be as good a feller as ever.” 

“Why won’t she stay with him?” said Ben Fuller. 

“Wal, you know that women in these here diggin’s sorter get to 
thinking every feller that flatters em and says soft things is better 
than their husbands ; and pint me out one that’s stayed true if you 
can,” 

After ransacking our memories, we could recall but one case. 
“There’s Mrs. Regan now.” 

“Mrs. Regan! She’s so awful ugly and old ; nobody would like to 
have them blear-eyes looking at ’em. But when women git here they 
allers think somebody else is better’n their husbands, and put off 
with some other feller.” 

For a moment the Squire brightened up with a new thought —“ I 
wish she’d”— but he shook his head. “I ain’t written to her fur five 
years, and she don’t know whar I am. I’d better let well enough 
alone”’; so the vision of sending for his spouse in the hope she would 
put off with some other feller, faded away. 

More practical ideas were suggested later in the evening by the 
Doctor, Ned Purple, Ben Fuller and Woodgate. It was decided to 
build a nice little cottage, with bedroom, kitchen and dining-room 
and sitting-room. Ben Fuller was quite a carpenter in his way, and 
drew out plans which looked well on paper. We were to build it on 
the lower part of our plateau near the spring, lay floors of wide plank, 
line and carpet with thick canvas, and have all ready by the time our 
partner and his wife arrived. Our plans met with a hearty codpera- 
tion from more than one of our neighbors ; many conveniences were 
made or purchased, and before the day of their arrival a pretty little 
cottage had been built and a collection of wild-flowers set out in an 
extemporised garden. After each day’s work we sat and talked of 
the arrival, the memories it excited, the sweetness of home and its 
ties, the Squire each evening ending the conversation with “I hope 
she ain’t a school-marm,” and Jim Andrews contemplating with 
evident satisfaction the thought that “if she was the leastways purty 
—and Charley wouldn’t git ary body that warn’t purty —she’d soon 
be putting off with some other feller.” To his mind this was the 
destiny of every California woman. 

It was Saturday evening when Charley and his wife lighted from 
the stage at San Antace. A crowd of miners had collected on each 
side of the street. The post of honor at the door of the hotel had 
been given to his partners. A warm supper, composed of whatever 
the town could furnish, was prepared. The sun went down and the 
moon rose, and soon the “pards” were engaged in supper at the 
hotel, which was only preliminary to the grand banquet to be held at 
their claim that night. It was a beautiful moonlight night when the 
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party started for the gulch. Horses had been provided, and as Mrs. 
Farilla proved to be an expert horsewoman, much to the satisfaction 
of all, the ride promised to be a delightful one. Charley had always 
been a favorite among his friends ; and there were many in the vicin- 
ity of San Antace who had known him in other days. Our company 
were well known, and the news of a bride’s arrival called out a throng 
of curious, but respectful miners. 

As the little cortége started away, three tumultuous cheers burst 
from five hundred throats, and were repeated as the party passed out 
of view by a turn in the road and plunged into the deep shadows of 
the tall pines. A moonlight ride amid the pines of the lofty sierras — 
who that has ever taken one can ever forget the effect? The pale 
light falls on the trembling white leaves and is reflected in a thousand 
ever-varying forms. It seems to drop from leaf to leaf like sprays of 
liquid silver, and shimmer and break into a mist of light. A soft 
sweet music rises and falls, swells and fades among the leaves, like 
the tones of «an AZolian harp. There is a soft balsamic odor too 
always found in pine-woods. Along a mile of this beautiful scene of 
faint light and soft music and delicate perfume the party rode ; then 
winding up a steep ascent on the side of a stream, the waters of 
which dashing against the rocks gleamed white with foam, through 
tangled growths of young oak, dogwood and hazel. From this we 
suddenly turned into the larger plateau just below our cabin, from 
which the range of high mountains was seen, sombre, with clear, dis- 
tinct outline, while the whole plateau slept in its robe of silver love- 
liness. ° 

A narrow path brought us upon our own terrace, which, shadowed 
as it was by overhanging mountains, was now a blaze of light. From 
every tree hung Chinese lanterns of different hues. Our cabin was 
brilliantly illuminated. From the little cottage erected for the bride 
and groom burst a flood of light, while Mrs. Regan, who had been the 
presiding genius of the occasion, stood at the door to welcome them 
to their home. The San Antace Brass Band had been secured for the 
occasion, and was stationed on the hillside to welcome the party. They 
had been in existence but a few months, and their instructor, a good 
musician from Stockton, had drilled them to the best of his ability ; 
but as yet they could only play “ Hail Columbia,” and part of the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner,” and these with individual variations not laid 
down in the music ; but the persistence with which they stuck at these 
was worthy of a better criticism than Jim Andrews bestowed. “Them 
tunes,” said he, “is dead ; them fellers killed ’em fur all eternity.” 
Just as the party alighted, however, the band paused, and the leader 
commenced a solo on the French horn. It was “Home, Sweet 
Home.” Instinctively the bride and groom joined hands and entered 
their new home. 

The banquet at the cabin is not to be described. Imagine a hun- 
dred stalwart men, bronzed with exposure and soiled with. labor, their 
great brown breasts gleaming out from their flannel shirts ; their white 
overalls specially prepared for the occasion ; a long table covered with 
pork and beans ; tin-cups of coffee glistening in long rows ; oyster- 
soup made of canned oysters ; hominy, slap-jacks, molasses, and whis- 
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key, all scattered over the table and indiscriminately used; the 
boisterous mirth, the mingling of the roughest and most refined con- 
versation in one medley of sound, here gentlemanly grace, and there 
the roughest boorishness. Yet such was the every-day life in the 
mines. Never were the ideas of “liberty, equality, fraternity,” more 
practically carried out ; never was therea purer social democracy ; 
and no one seemed to feel or notice it. 

During the evening the groom made his appearance among us. 
He was toasted and called upon to make a speech. It was brief. 
“Boys,” he said, “when I started to California in ’49, I left be- 
hind me the girl I had loved ever since I was a school-boy. When 
I went back it was just to see her, bid her wait a little longer and I 
would return and claim her as my own. I should never have thought 
of bringing her here, where, save for your kindness and society, she 
would be isolated ; but times had changed. I found her depending 
on her own exertions. She was teaching: the work was hard ; so we 
joined hands as we long since had joined hearts, and came to seek 
our fortunes together. Thank you for all the kindness this reception 
shows: I bespeak its continuance.” 

Charley stood among his old partners as he spoke. Their eyes 
were bright, and their hearts glad. As he alluded to his wife’s avoca- 
tion, we each instinctively turned towards the Squire. The flush 
on his face had gone, the flash of his eye was subdued, there was 
an anxious look upon his features; all his gay spirits had departed, 
and he became as silent as those gloomy mute remembrancers the 
Egyptians were wont to introduce in their feasts. 

As the night wore on, the fun in camp grew fast and furious, until 
some one suggested that we might disturb the sleepers in the cottage. 
Then, but not until the gray of morning was fast turning to crimson 
and gold, the camp was still —a stillness unbroken save by the leap 
of the water in the brook, or the far-off echo of some retiring miner’s 
song, who strove to recall the snatches of melody which had rolled 
up the mountain sides from our camping-place. Our company 
gathered a few embers from the dying fire, to warm some coffee be- 
fore seeking our Sunday’s rest. We were all silent, waiting the boil- 
ing of the pot. The Squire, who from the moment of Charley’s 
speech had not opened his mouth, now stood before the fire, and 
waving his hands, began :— 

“ Boys, I knowed it. As soon as I hearn tell Charley had got a wife, 
a sort er feeling came over me she wur a school-marm. I felt it in 
my bones, and they never tells me a lie, they don’t. Boys, a school- 
marm’|l git the better of a dozen men, and make them think they’re 
nowhar. I don’t want to give no advice, but I’m going. I can’t 
stand no more school-marms.” 

The Squire drank his coffee, entered the cabin, and in a few min- 
utes returned with a carpet-bag in his hand and his odd volume of 
law under his arm. He looked fondly at our uncomfortable cabin ; 
he looked fondly at the stream that rolled by, and at the tall moun- 
tains that rose on either hand ; he looked fondly at each member of 
the company, and the great tears rolled down the giant’s’ tawny 
cheeks. “Good-bye, boys: I’m the victim of school-marms.” We 
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begged him to stay, but even Woodgate’s arguments were for once 
unavailing. He stepped lightly down the path; he stopped at the 
spring, took one long draught of its cool waters, and when he reached 
the turn in the road he turned full around, and with slightly elevated 
voice, said, “Good-bye, boys! I’m going inter law, and inter politics.” 


III.—A Woman IN CAmpP. 


Towards the fall of ’54 and the spring of ’55, a great change took 
place in the social life in the mines of California. It had begun before 
that time in the cities, but the remote mining towns had scarcely felt 
any difference since the good old times of ’49. But at this period the 
wave had reached all parts of the State, and each town began to as- 
sume somewhat of a home-like appearance. It was the arrival of 
women who were true to themselves and their womanhood that changed 
the moral condition of society. Our camp was one of the first to re- 
ceive any gifts from this precious wave of emigration. But one who 
deserved the name of woman had been known among us, Mrs. Regan, 
a poor old Irishwoman, whose husband was a drunken tyrant, and 
whose life was one of hardship and suffering. Once Squire Sampsel 
had opportunely arrived on the spot just as Regan had struck her 
senseless to the ground. The Squire interfered, and as Regan was 
a very powerful man, a terrific encounter followed, in which the Squire 

_was not only victorious, but gave the brute a thorough thrashing, with 
the threat to “let daylight through him if he ever did so again.” So 
Regan feared and hated him, and for a while spared his wife. Mrs. 
Regan, though holding a sort of post of honor as “a good woman,” 
was yet the devoted slave of her liege-lord, and bore his abuse and 
insults with unflinching constancy ; but her dark life was bounded by 
her own cabin. The news of an arrival such as Mrs. Farilla among 
us had awakened the first pleasant emotion she had known for 
years, and her face had actually beamed out from the thick clouds 
of distrust and helplessness under which it was covered when she had 
been engaged to make the preparations for her coming, and became 
actually radiant as she saw the bride arrive. There was hope for her 
in the very presence of a good woman ; and who knows the depths of 
unuttered tenderness that sprung forth when, as Mrs. Farilla alighted, 
this rough, “ blear-eyed, ugly old woman,” as Jim Andrews had called 
her, kissed the lady’s hand and greeted her with: “Yez welcome as 
the beautiful flowers the rain has brought on the hills, yez are,” as she 
showed her into the cabin? “It’s not for the loikes of ye to see much 
here, but ye must think of them lovin’ hearts and willin’ hands that 
hev done all they could for yez.” The tender pressure of the lady’s 
hand on hers lifted the curtain that hung over her heart for years, 
and for the moment her features seemed glorified. From that mo- 
ment Mrs. Regan was another woman ; she stood upon another pedes- 
tal in her own estimation, and the first good work of a “woman in 
camp” was begun. 

It was Sunday morning when the Squire took his departure “inter 
law and inter politics.” It was still Sunday morning when we awoke ; 
the sun had arisen above the mountains and was flooding our little 
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valley with its splendor. We knew it was about ten o’clock, for the 
light never crept over the hills and came down upon us before that 
hour, so secluded were we by the high range of hills. A burst of real 
melody too was flooding the air, sometimes with a full, rich tone, then 
sinking away until it sounded like the sweet warble of a bird :-— 


“Come, my soul, thou must be waking, 
Now is breakin 
O’er this earth another day: 
Come, to Him who made this splendor 
See Thou render 
All thy feeble strength can pay.” 


“ Boys, what’s that?” came in an agitated tone from the bunk of 
Jim Andrews. The Doctor raised himself on his elbow ; Ned Purple 
and Ben Fuller sprang from bed and cautiously approached the front 
door which had always been left wide open during the night for venti- 
lating purposes. Woodgate yawned, sat up, listened, and gave vent to 
his feelings with: “Well, boys, I expect the millennium’s come, and 
Squire Sampsel’s prophecy will be true ; that school-marm will get the 
better of half-a-dozen of us.” 

We soon had hurried on our scanty wardrobe and stood peeping out 
of the door, There was Charley’s wife, a trim little woman, in a 
neatly-fitting dress of calico, an apron over it, and both belted around 
a slender waist, flitting about from house to summer-kitchen, then to 
the spring, then back to the stove, preparing breakfast, and singing 
away with as light heart and cheerful voice as though surrounded by 
the luxuries and friendships of the home she had but lately quitted. 
There too stood Mrs. Regan, a perfect contrast in all save their true 
womanhood, which made a bond between them that beautified the one 
and softened the other. 

Jim Andrews, as usual, was the first to speak. Turning to us with 
a softer voice than we had ever heard from him before, a tear glisten- 
ing in the depths of his clear gray eye, he said: “Goll darn it! why 
on airth did he bring the critter to sich a place as this? I’d rather 
lose my arm, boys,” and he raised his brawny right arm aloft —“ yes, 
I’d rather lose anything in the world than to see that air piece of hu- 
manity go to the bad. Darn it! I'll crack the cocoanut of the fust 
feller that cracks a wink onter her myself” ; and the warm-hearted fel- 
low turned away with a sigh of such deep meaning that we could not 
but smile, though we knew it meant, “she must meet her destiny, and 
go off with some other feller.” 

Charley presently came up with an invitation to breakfast. This 
made us alla little panicky, and could we have found any excuse, 
most of us would gladly have refused ; but none was possible. Has- 
tily performing our ablutions, we prepared to accompany Charley to 
his home. As we left our cabin, the Doctor stepped back, and as he 
lingered we were all seated at the table in the dining-room before he 
made his appearance. When he did, his object in loitering was very 
visible. His red nose peered through a coating of flour under which 
he had striven to hide its heightened color, and loomed up like a 
danger-signal through a heavy fog. 

There is certainly a great influence in table-cloths. I will defy any 
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man to sit down to a dirty, coffee-soiled table-cloth in a restaurant, or 
even in his own home, and not feel premonitory symptoms of despera- 
tion. We are noted for a suicidal mania in the Golden State. How 
much of it depends on soiled table-linen I have not the statistics at 
hand to prove ; but I appeal to every homeless Californian to know 
whether at times there have not been such feelings of disgust come 
over him as he has tried to eat a restaurant meal, with the napkins 
and table-cloth mapped out in great islands of gravy and continents 
of coffee, that he has become utterly reckless of the future. Now a 
nice, clean, white table-cloth has as contrary an effect as can be, in- 
spiring self-respect, regard for one’s fellows, cheerfulness and hope. 
The table-cloth on Charley’s table was snowy white. It fairly gleamed 
upon most of us, who for five years had never sat at the table with a 
woman or with a table-cloth. Our bad habits would occasionally 
break out in “poking fun” at each other. For instance, when we 
talked about literature, Ned Purple looked directly at the Doctor’s 
nose as he announced “he was the best read man in the company ;” 
and when Jim Andrews accounted for the ruddy complexion of the 
disciple of Esculapius from the fact that he was cook, and had to stand 
over the fire a great deal, Woodgate very ungenerously suggested that 
the Doctor’s countenance was lighted from “the fires within.” These 
little personalities, however, were not responded to by the little lady, 
and soon the conversation flowed into other channels ; and before 
breakfast was over, we each felt the influence of a refined woman’s 
society. 

We stood before taking our departure under the shadow of a broad- 

spreading live-oak, and looked at the brilliant scene the flora of beau- 
tiful California had spread before us. “Gentlemen,” said our hostess 
as she leant on her husband’s arm, “this is Sunday. My husband in- 
forms me there is no church here, and no clergyman. If you have 
not other engagements for the day, it would give us great pleasure to 
occupy your time with us, reading at home, or making yourselves guides 
to us over the beautiful hills, or to the sweet little nooks. which no 
doubt you have discovered in many places.” For a moment we were 
silent ; but the attractions at the gaming-tables, the drinking-saloons 
and dance-houses of San Antace faded before us, and from that day, 
Sunday became to us indeed a day of rest — the most delightful day 
of our mining lives. 
_ The great beauty of this woman’s character was its utter absence 
of obtrusiveness. There was nothing that roused our antagonism in 
anything she said or did. We gradually lost interest in those things 
that once enticed us. Some of us still would engage in a little game 
of “ draw poker,” or “ old sledge,” for the drinks ; Jim Andrews would 
sometimes return home with a scratched face or a black eye ; the 
Doctor still would occasionally get in at a late hour, and have diffi- 
culty in finding a place for his clothes, and tumble in with them on ; 
but all this gradually disappeared, and it was wonderful how much 
less were the effects of evaporation on our ten-gallon cask. 

Towards evening of that very day we wandered away to San Antace 
with the avowed purpose of buying grub ; but we returned sober and 
in good spirits long before midnight, and to our utter astonishment, 
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found our bunks all made up, presenting quite a bed-like appearance, 
with a mattressy look, and clean sheets on them. The mattresses we 
found had been made from the giant ferns that grow abundantly all 
over the State. They had been gathered and placed on each bed 
under the lower blankets, which were tucked carefully around them: 
the sheets were marked with the maiden name of our hostess. Jim 
Andrews carefully took the sheets off of his bed, averring that it was 
too late to take a bath that night, but he’d have to do it before he 
could “sile them air new-fangled notions.” 

A few days more, and the freight-wagons brought piles of trunks 
and bundles and boxes to our camp. They contained the household 
goods of Farilla ; and soon, with the aid of their contents, his house 
looked like an old-time home indeed. Among other things, a guitar 
for his wife and a flute for himself, but best of all, to us poor book- 
less mortals, some fifty volumes of well-selected books of history, 
travel, poetry. How those books were prized! How they glittered 
before our eyes with a radiance that dimmed even our gold washed 
with labor from the mine! They could always furnish us with com- 
panionship and profit, and we read them, handling them as carefully 
as a mother does her first child, or a little girl her first doll. The 
hours of many an evening were spent in discussing the merits of the 
books we read, and even Jim Andrews learned in time to forego his 
visits to San Antace and listen to the conversations held in that 
plateau, beneath the silent stars, about books and men he had never 
heard of before. 

On the first of January, 1855, there was a terrific storm burst upon 
the whole State. The winds blew and howled in great gusts ; the rain 
fell in great torrents for several days ; the trees on the mountain-sides 
were falling with great crashes ; the streams swelled to torrents. Our 
plateau was almost a mass of mud, nor did we stir from the house, 
except at rare intervals, until the storm abated. The storm brought 
joy to the miners, though every house in San Antace was unroofed, 
and on the roads to the principal cities bridges were swept away and 
the whole country isolated. But with the joy came work —work in 
the rain, work in the ravines, work covered with mud and spray. 
Day after day the weary miners returned to their camps, some with 
fair wages, some with just sufficient to meet expenses, some with 
barely enough to keep the wolf hunger from the door. There were 
pains creeping on the limbs of young men as well as old ; there were 
stiffened joints, pneumonia and pleurisy laid many a gallant fellow 
low. Dysentery and diarrhoea prostrated hundreds ; insufficient food, 
wet clothing, great exposure were followed by their natural results. 
Hundreds lay sick, suffering, dying, with no friend to cheer, no 
mother or sister to watch. Our doctor was kept continually busy. 
Day and night he was away with the sick, to return weary at night 
with tales of sickness and misery and destitution that we could hardly 
imagine existed so near us. 

A short distance from us, on one of .the ravines that in the winter 
emptied its-waters in the creek on which we were mining, but which 
in: summer was perfectly dry, a party of four young men had taken a 
claim, and had prepared the bed of the ravine for working when the 
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rain came. They were using long sluices, and from indications dis- - 
covered in the summer and fall, thought they had a peculiarly good 
claim. The rains had enabled them to work, and their hopes were 
in a great measure realised ; but it required incessant labor, and 
during the heaviest rains, lest the water should fail before they could 
accomplish their work. Night and day these poor fellows labored, 
all full of hope, full of anticipation of the future. A few months and 
they would be able to return home, and realise the dreams of their 
hearts’ best hope. But their exertions were too much for them. 
One by one they sickened ; pneumonia seized upon them, a most 
violent form of dysentery upon the youngest and feeblest. ‘The three 
elder recovered, but shattered in health to such an extent they were 
compelled to desist from such hard work ; they saw the harvest-time 
going by, they knew another long, dreary year must elapse if their 
claim was not now wrought out, and in very desperation they worked, 
only in fair weather, to be sure, but even then when they should not. 
The younger failed rapidly—he was drawing near his end. The 
Doctor returned one day from a visit to their cabin, much disturbed 
in spirit. ‘The young man had asked him to pray with him. He could 
not. Jim Andrews suggested he should go and ask Mrs. Farilla. The 
Doctor acted on his advice. That afternoon her lithe figure was seen 
threading her way over the hill with a little bowl in her hands. She 
entered the cabin. Its occupant looked at her from his bed strangely 
out of his dark staring eyes, and then turned away with a groan. 
“ Frank,” she said, for she had heard him so called, “ Frank, the 
Doctor tells me you are very sick indeed, and I want you to take 
some of this nice jelly I have brought you; the Doctor says it can- 
not do you any harm, and it will help you perhaps.” She put the 
spoon to his lips ; with a great gulp he swallowed its contents. “ Be- 
sides, Frank, the Doctor tells me you wished him to pray with you. 
You can-pray even in your weakness better for yourself than any one 
else can for you ; for remember, my dear brother,” and she laid her 
hand on his fevered brow, “‘ remember the Saviour has told us, ‘Him 
that cometh unto me I will in xo wise cast out.’” An inquiring light 
glided into his eye. She placed that fair, smooth, beautiful hand — 
beautiful not then for its whiteness and symmetry, but for the office it 
was performing —upon his brow, and repeated, “Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out,” and gently falling on her knees, 
breathed a prayer, then arose, kissed his forehead and vanished down 
the hill. 

The Doctor stepped into the cabin a few moments after. The 
light had not left his eye ; he heeded not the Doctor nor his questions, 
but raised his hands upwards, and with the glory still upon his face, 
repeated, “ No— wise — cast — out,” and had stepped upon the shores 
of Eternity. 

T. W. B. 


[CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 
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THE CRISIS, THE CURRENCY, AND RESUMPTION. 


UST prior to the death of Mr. Horace F. Clark —second only to 
his father-in-law, Commodore Vanderbilt, as a railway magnate 
and a power in Wall Street — and but a few weeks before that besom 
of destruction, the crisis of 1873, swept over the land, it was estimated 
that his securities would realise at any time, when sold, more than four 
millions of dollars for his estate, after paying off all loans and charges ; 
and it is probable that if they had been sold at that time this expecta- 
tion would have been more thar realised. But unfortunately for those 
concerned, he left them so placed that when the storm came they were 
literally lost, and the estate that was valued at this large amount before 
the crisis, was worth absolutely nothing after it had spent its force. 
This is by no means an isolated case, except in the magnitude of the 
loss. There are thousands of instances where the bulk of large for- 
tunes, and the whole of small ones, were carried away by this disaster ; 
and those whose barks were launched on the uncertain sea of Wall Street 
were, as a rule, the heaviest individual losers. One of the richest and 
most influential speculators of “the Vanderbilt party,” the Treasurer 
of one of the largest of the Vanderbilt railways, and Vice-President of 
a leading New York bank, had to dispose of his yacht, and convey his 
Fifth Avenue residence and the remainder of his property for the 
benefit of hisereditors. I know of more than one of those shipwrecked 
on the Stock Exchange who were worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in cash before the crisis, who, nevertheless, had not enough left 
after it came upon them to pay their hotel-bills for a single week, and 
who, after subsisting for a time upon small loans from their friends, 
were forced to try to earn a livelihood in the best way they could. 
The cases of impoverishment and pecuniary distress resulting from 
such violent changes of fortune that are hidden even from the most in- 
timate friends of those concerned, are, of course, far more numerous 
than those that transpire, and want has been an unwelcome visitor 
since the crisis in many previously opulent homes. 

History will correctly attribute the panic of 1873 to the overbuilding 
of railways, coupled with undue bank expansion in the matter of ex- 
cessive loans on stock collaterals, as well as to an inelastic currency. 
The failure of one Wall Street banking-house connected with this 
railway building interest undoubtedly started the procession of sus- 
pensions of other houses similarly situated which involved the great 
event, the fear of their depositors being that their deposits might be 
engulphed in the enterprises in which these firms were concerned ; 
and it proved to be only too well founded. If Kenyon Cox & Co., 
Jay Cooke & Co., Fisk & Hatch, and Henry Clews & Co. had not 
been extensive bankers — the custodians of large amounts of money 
belonging to thousands of others —as well as the financial agents of 
railway companies, their failure would not have produced this memor- 
able disaster, and the collapse of one of their number would not have 
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led, after the manner of the proverbial row of bricks, to the failure of 
the rest. The inflammable Mansard roofs of these houses of high 
standing, however, were no sooner touched by the spark of mistrust 
than they ignited, and the conflagration spread not only through Wall 
Street and the banks, but the whole financial community from Maine 
to Texas. Such structures were inconsistent with sound banking and 
proper conservatism, besides being dangerous to their surroundings 
and the country at large ; and now that nothing remains of them but 
their ruins, it is satisfactory to reflect that we are likely to be free from 
this danger in our midst for a long time to come ; for we may rest as- 
sured that any future attempt—however well intended —to build 
Mansard roofs out of such unsubstantial materials as private credit 
and public confidence, will be looked upon with a suspicion it will be 
unprofitable to invite. 

Of the six thousand miles of new railways built in the United 
States in 1872, all but a small proportion was in excess of the actual 
wants of the country ; and the rate of construction in 1873 was even 
greater than in the previous year, while the average annual expendi- 
tures for such during the last five years exceeded four hundred mil- 
lions. If these new lines had been built by previously subscribed 
capital, there would have been nothing to urge against their rapid pro- 
gress ; but they were constructed on a false financial system, each one 
being a speculation on the part of its promoters, who depended largely, 
if not entirely, on the sale of its bonds for the means of construction. 
This was fraught with danger at every step ; and little was needed to 
precipitate its downfall, with ruinous consequences, as we have seen, 
to all concerned. A good deal could be said about the commercial 
ethics of the case of private bankers diverting their deposits to hazard- 
ous enterprises, but this may be safely left to public opinion. It was to 
the excessive construction of railways, in combination with over-impor- 
tations, general over-trading, and undue bank expansion, especially in 
loans on speculative stocks in Wall Street, followed by a sudden 
calling in of these, and a suspension of discounts, that the panic of 
1857 was owing ; but the partial failure of the Western crops in that 
year, as in 1837 — chiefly in consequence of continuous rains when the 
ripening sun was needed — immensely aggravated it, and reduced the 
West to as bad a financial condition as it had been placed in twenty 
years before. Western bankruptcy reacted disastrously on the East, 
and through the first half of 1858 protested paper in the Atlantic cities 
was as “thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” The New York banks sus- 
pended specie payments in the beginning of October 1857, and all the 
other banks in the country thereupon did likewise ; but by a determined 
effort the former resumed in the following December. Stocks and 
Wall Street operations had very little to do with the panic of 1837, 
but much to do with that of 1857. The former was more particularly 
a commercial panic than any we have experienced since. Reckless 
land speculations, especially in the West, had been stimulated by the 
Government selling large tracts of the public domain there, its receipts 
from this source amounting to about forty millions of dollars in the 
year 1836. The credit system prevailed to an enormous extent, and 
all the banks were expanded as they had never been before —the ex- 
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ample of the United States Bank in its cotton and tobacco speculations 
having beer. their guide instead of their warning — while railway build- 
ing was being pushed with great rapidity, and over-trading was gen- 
eral in all directions. This was nearly as much the case in England 
as in the United States, and the consequence was seen in a panic in 
both countries. The heavy losses and extinction of wealth by the 
great fire of 1835 in New York, was not without influence in producing 
the disaster of 1837, which led to the meeting of Congress in Sep- 
tember in that year ; for New York was then, before so many other 
large cities had grown up to their present proportions, far more the 
United States than it is now. When in May, 1837, the New York 
banks suspended specie payments, the other banks without exception 
followed suit, and the panic raged till bankruptcy was all but univer- 
sal from one end of the Union to the other. 

There was ample cause in the previous condition of affairs for the 
panics of 1837 and 1857, but the crisis of 1873 came like a thunder- 
clap in aclear sky. It burst upon the nation in the midst of general 
prosperity, conservative trading — bank expansion and undue railway 
building excepted — and abundant crops, and, therefore, it both found 
and left it in a far better condition to recover from the prostrating 
effects of the disaster than it was in 1857. The West was rich where 
it had been before ruined. Nevertheless, in common with the rest of 
the country, it suffered heavily ; although the farming interest was less 
affected by the panic than any other, the foreign demand for our super- 
abundant produce having been, during the remainder of the year, even 
more active than usual. 

Among the substantially encouraging signs of the times before the 
crisis was the improvement in our ship-building trade, which Congress 
may be said to have legislated out of existence during the war and 
for some years afterwards ; and it may be safely predicted that progress 
in this direction will be only very temporarily interrupted, if at all, and 
that the country will gradually recover its lost ground in this important 
branch of industry. The new line of steamers built in Pennsylvania 
to run between Philadelphia and England, and the new steamers built 
for the Pacific Mail Company are an earnest of what may be expected 
in the future. This Philadelphia line embraces the only American 


steamers sailing between Europe and the United States ; and of the- 


entire imports and exports of the country during the year ending with 
June 1873, more than seventy-three per cent. were carried in foreign 
vessels, while in the previous financial year the percentage was three 
per cent. higher. It is to be hoped that Congress will see fit to repeal 
or reduce the heavy import duties on the materials used in ship-build- 
ing, and so remove the drag which has so long existed upon enter- 
prises of this character, and open a field of employment for thousands. 
There will doubtless be strong opposition to this at the present time, 
owing to the receipts of the Government both from customs and in- 
ternal revenue having since the beginning of the crisis fallen far short 
of the previous average, as well as much below the disbursements of 
the Treasury ; but relief ought to be given in this direction although 
the burden may have to be shifted to other commodities, and notwith- 
standing that increased taxation has become necessary to the main- 
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tenance of the public credit. The customs receipts will continue light 
under the present tariff for a long time to come, by reason of greatly 
diminished importations, the result of general retrenchment and econ- 
omy ; but there is no prospect of a falling off in our exports. The 
balance of trade has hitherto been heavily against us, involving large 
shipments of gold to liquidate it, although there was a decided im- 
provement in this respect in 1873; and the turn our commerce has 
taken in consequence of the crisis will, at least temporarily, reduce 
this balance to a mere trifle, if it does not turn it actually in our favor, 
thus enabling us to keep the gold we would otherwise have to export 
—an important gain in view of ultimate resumption. The mere re- 
duction in the importation of iron and steel, consequent on the cessa- 
tion of railway construction and improvement, will greatly contribute 
to this result. 

One of the uses of the crisis has been to teach the people individ- 
ually a good lesson in practical economy, as well as to explode the 
mistaken idea, previously prevailing, that great panics are impossible 
on a paper-money basis. Our inconvertible currency had been gen- 
erally looked upon as a medium that protected us from such violent 
perturbations as those that convulsed the financial and commercial 
world in the Wnited States in 1837 and 1857, and a suspension of 
greenback payment by the banks during the greenback era was almost 
universally regarded as impossible. Yet the event has proved that a 
worse financial panic, in some respects, may be experienced during 
a period of specie suspension than has ever been known under 
opposite conditions. The currency and the public credit passed 
through the ordeal unscathed, but confidence in the protective power 
of irredeemable paper money, as well as in the national banking sys- 
tem, has been rudely shaken ; and more than ever before since the 
passage of the Legal Tender Act, the public mind is directed to the 
question of resuming specie payments. 

It is not generally recognised, however, that the first step taken by 
Congress towards this end should be the saving of interest on the 
bonds pledged with the Treasury by the national banks to secure 
their circulation. The banks have received ninety per cent. of notes 
against the par of bonds deposited, while they draw interest on the 
full amount of the latter; but it seems to me that, as a measure of 
national economy, the people are justified in demanding that interest 
on so much of these bonds as is represented by currency should cease 
while they are thus held by the Treasury. As the national bank-note 
circulation amounts to three hundred and fifty-four millions, the in- 
terest on the bonds referred to aggregates about twenty millions in 
coin annually. At present this payment is practically a subsidy to 
the banks. Moreover, the national bank currency is an element of 
weakness in our financial system, and the sooner it is replaced by 
greenbacks the better. It is defective in not being itself a legal 
tender, but redeemable in legal tenders, and in not being available 
for bank reserves ; while it constitutes a formidable bar to the resump- 
tion of specie payments, inasmuch as the latter under existing circum- 
stances would involve resumption by every national bank as well as 
the Treasury, and the amount of coin reserve necessary for this pur- 
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pose would be very much greater than if the Treasury alone had to 
resume on an all-greenback currency. In order to effect the substi- 
tution of greenbacks for national bank-notes, it would only be neces- 
sary for Congress to amend the National Currency Act, by requiring 
the banks to redeem their hypothecated bonds with their notes within 
a given period, and provide a penalty for their failure to do so; and 
at the same time authorise the Secretary of the Treasury to issue new 
greenbacks in the purchase of United States bonds to the amount of 
the national bank-notes cancelled, and to buy from each bank bonds 
to the amount of its surrendered notes at the current market price in 
New York, thus enabling it to make an immediate exchange of its 
own notes for greenbacks if it preferred this course to taking up its 
bonds entire. The banks would thus be left to bank on their deposits 
and greenbacks, as the State banks have done for some years past. 
As, however, the city banks bank on their deposits, while those in 
the country bank to a great extent on their circulation, one effect of 
the withdrawal of national bank-notes might be to cause a few of the 
smallest and least important of the latter to go into liquidation, or 
induce them to reorganise under the State laws —the principal ad- 
vantage they now derive from which, aside from public confidence, is 
their circulation. But the interest of the people is paramount to that 
of the national banks ; and if the State banks in existence, both in 
city and country, can afford to do business without circulation, so 
could the national banks. It is in the power of Congress, however, 
if opposed to the substitution of greenbacks for the bank notes, to 
save the interest on the bonds referred to, without calling in the 
latter, by simply amending the National Currency Act so as to 
authorise the suspension of interest payments on such bonds, or at 
least ninety per cent. of the same, while deposited by the banks with 
the Treasury ; to which a provision might be added that whenever the 
banks saw fit to redeem them with their notes, greenbacks should 
be simultaneously issued in their stead, by the purchase and cancella- 
tion of a corresponding amount of United States bonds. But, judg- 
ing by the large dividends most of the national banks have paid since 
their organisation, they could well afford to suffer the loss of interest 
on their pledged bonds, and would prefer to retain their circulation. 


I say this notwithstanding that the Comptroller of the Currency, in , 


his report for 1873, says the banks of the South and West have earned 
a very small percentage on their capital. There is, moreover, no 
reason to apprehend that the banking facilities of the country would 
be any less either in this event, or that of the substitution of green- 
backs for bank notes, than they are at present, and the subject is one 
of much interest to tax-payers. 

There has been much said concerning the redundancy of the cur- 
rency ever since greenbacks were issued, and with good reason during 
the war ; but since the present limit of contraction was reached, and 
the South has absorbed a large portion of the currency, and is every 
year absorbing still more, while the general trade of the country has 
vastly increased, the argument that it is inflated in excess of the 
wants of the nation has lost its force. The negroes of the South have, 
as is well known, hoarded a large amount of greenbacks, but how 
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much it is impossible to say positively, estimates on the subject rang- 
ing from forty to a hundred millions, the higher estimate being prob- 
ably nearer the truth than the lower; and this hoarding is likely to 
continue, and increase from year to year, except so far as the negroes 
may disburse part of their accumulations in the purchase of land. It 
is true that we had only about two hundred and fifty millions of bank 
notes in circulation before the war — the amount is variously estimated 
at from two hundred millions to two hundred and sixty millions — 
and a little more than two hundred millions of specie, estimates with 
regard to the latter, however, differing no less widely than from eighty 
to two hundred and fifty millions ; but the business of the country, 
and its currency requirements, both in consequence of enhanced 
prices and increased production and consumption, are at least one- 
half larger than they were in 1860. Therefore the growth of our 
trade, commerce, and population, as well as of the area of populated 
country, may be said to be greater than the increase in the volume of 
the circulating medium as it at present stands, excluding gold — now 
demonetised — and the amount required to be held by the national 
banks as reserve, from the calculation. 

The argument in favor of the present non-redundancy of the cur- 
rency in consequence of the country having grown up to its existing 
volume, is strengthened by the great increase in the aggregate value 
of property which has taken place since 1860. In that year the wealth 
of the country was valued at $15,156,616,068, against $7,135,780,288 
in 1850; whereas in 1870 the total had increased to $30,068,488,507, 
showing that it had more than doubled within ten years, and more 
than quadrupled within twenty years. The loss of $2,000,000,000 in 
slaves and the exhausting effects of a four years’ war, were far more 
than offset by the stimulus furnised by the war itself to the produc- 
tive industry of the country, The development of the iron manufac- 
ture and the petroleum supply were of themselves sources of great 
additional wealth ; the daily yield of petroleum in the United States 
having been about 19,000 barrels in 1872, against 18,100 in 1871, and 
17,900 in 1870. The gold production of the country has, too, been 
well sustained ; the thirteen leading mines in the Comstock lode 
— having yielded $84,355,002 in the ten years ending with July 
1871, 

It is therefore not further enforced contraction that the currency 
requires, but the power of contracting and expanding with the needs 
of the nation. Free banking on the basis of ninety per cent. of notes 
to the par of bonds has been proposed as a remedy for this evil of 
inelasticity ; but it is very evident that this would greatly retard the 
resumption of specie payments. It would inflate the currency, and that, 
too, in its most objectionable form ; while the enlargement of the vol- 
ume of bank-notes without a proportionate increase of the legal-tender 
notes in which they are redeemable, would be fraught with obvious 
danger. The Government, which has, through Congress, a constitu- 
tional right to,coin money, is entitled to all the benefit arising from 
the issue of its paper representative, especially when paper has super- 
seded coin by its own authority ; but the national bank interest is 
powerful, and will not only strenuously oppose any curtailment of its 
existing privileges, but, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. 
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The necessary elasticity should be given to the circulation through 
the ebb and flow of the legal-tender issues, To this end Congress 
should authorise the Treasury to lend ninety per cent. of greenbacks 
on the par of United States bonds, on the payment of a rate of interest 
for the former sufficiently high — say eight per cent.— to induce their 
return as soon ds the necessity for their use had passed away. Con- 
vertible interest-bearing bonds have been suggested for this purpose, 
the only objection to which is that they would involve the payment of 
interest by the Treasury on a large amount of idle funds for the benefit 
of those to whom they belonged, and this would be particularly the 
case during the summer months, when the accumulation of such is 
greatest. But on the other hand, if such were made redemption-bonds, 
bearing a rate of interest that would cause them to rule about par in 
the open market — say four-and-a-half per cent. in gold per annum — 
and were issued in exchange for greenbacks at par on demand at the 
Treasury and Sub-Treasuries, they would be of advantage to the public 
credit, and a stepping-stone to resumption, by furnishing the means 
of redemption for redundant currency on a cheap money market. 
These bonds should not be reconvertible into currency, or they would 
be used as such to some extent, as the temporary loan-certificates of 
the Treasury were by the banks during and subsequent to the war, 
and so cause inflation, While the easy contraction of the currency 
might be provided for by such, its expansion should be permitted by 
the before-described method of lending ninety per cent. of greenbacks 
on the par of these and all other United States bonds ; and it is more 
than likely that the Treasury, by paying only four-and-a-half per cent. 
interest in coin for the surplus greenbacks redeemed, and receiving 
eight per cent. on the greenbacks lent on bonds, would find a profit 
in the account. This plan of lending greenbacks on bonds would not 
be one of inflation, against which the country cannot too strong'y pro- 
test. The same elasticity, although in a somewhat less degree because 
of a gold and silver currency being in itself elastic, would be needed 
on a specie as on a paper-money basis, for the monetary wants of the 
country vary with the seasons, and the circulating medium should be 
allowed to adapt itself to those demands, instead of the latter being 
forced to accommodate themselves to a volume of currency that can 
neither shrink nor expand. This elasticity is a grand safeguard against 
panics and monetary distress ; and we have seen on three memorable 
occasions in Great Britain — namely, in the panics of 1847, 1857, and 
1866 — that when greater expansive power than usual has been given 
to the circulation of Bank of England notes, by the suspension of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Bank Act of 1844 restricting the issue of notes, it has 
served to allay panics, the knowledge that relief would thus be 
afforded being of itself sufficient to abate distrust and avert threatened 
disaster. 

If the New York banks had not, by the device of issuing more than 
twenty-six millions of their certificates ($26,565,000), forced a practical 
expansion of the currency during this crisis, they would, probably with- 
out exception, have had to close their doors, as the exchange of green- 
backs for their legal-tender certificates of deposit, and the disburse- 
ment of the currency balance in the New York Sub-Treasury by the 
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limited purchases of bonds that were made, would have been insuffi- 
cient to save them from failure. The same remark might be extended 
to the banks in the other large cities which resorted to the issue of 
their own certificates for a like purpose. They were compelled to 
violate the law in two important respects to preserve their existence, 
namely, in the matter of reserve and legal-tender payments ; and it 
requires 10 keen penetration to realise the perilous position in which 
they found themselves. But if they could have obtained greenbacks 
at eight per cent. interest from the Treasury on the pledge of bonds 
to meet the emergency, they would have availed themselves of the 
relief as far as their resources permitted, and been regarded with much 
less distrust than they were by the public; nor would they in that 
case — with a sufficiency of bonds—have had occasion for the issue 
of their certificates, which served to show both the real weakness of 
the banks that required to be thus bolstered up, and the shortcomings 
of our currency system. 

Just before the beginning of the late crisis the banks of New York 
city held over twenty millions of specie, that is to say they had this 
amount of Treasury gold-certificates, deducting less than a million of 
actual coin in their vaults ; and this they counted as a part of their 
lawful reserve. But it was of no more use to them for any practical 
purpose during the crisis than the millions of foreign gold — nearly 
twenty in all—that soon came pouring into the country, and the con- 
tinuance of which importations led the Bank of England step by 
step to advance its minimum rate of discount to nine per cent. Had 
we been on a specie basis this gold would have been of great service 
in affording monetary relief, instead of being a useless mass. This 
influx of gold from Europe demonstrated the elasticity of a specie 
currency, and painfully reminded us of the inelasticity of our own. 
The absurdity of counting specie in the bank reserves was at the 
same time apparent. There is no good reason why national bank 
notes should not under present circumstances be included in such ; 
but as specie is entirely unavailable as currency, unless circulated 
at par, the gold held by the banks should form no part of their 
reserve. 

No greater warning than the crisis has afforded should be needed by 
Congress to furnish a currency safety-valve for the protection of the 
financial and commercial interests of the country. This alone would do 
much to inspire confidence in time of trouble, and guard against such 
wide-spread panic and ruin as characterised the crisis of 1873—a 
panic for which there was no substantial cause outside of the col- 
lapse of a few speculative railway-builders, and to which we should 
—other conditions being equal —have been just as liable, though 
with mitigated effects, on a specie basis as we were with an irredeem- 
able currency. It is, however, highly desirable that specie payments 
should be restored as soon as the nation can place itself in a position 
for successful resumption ; and no quicker or better way of promot- 
ing the consummation of this design could be devised than that of 
making the currency solely one of greenbacks. The fear that the 
doubling of the amount of the legal-tender notes would lead to their 
depreciation of value in comparison with gold by unsettling public 
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confidence in their ultimate redemption in coin, is based upon false 
assumptions and imaginary dangers. The effect of the expansion of 
these notes would be neutralised by the corresponding contraction of 
the bank-notes, and it would impart a downward tendency to the gold 
premium. The fear that it would lead to unlimited inflation of 
market values is equally groundless, although so far as it might give 
the people, or rather the banks, a more efficient currency than they 
have now, it would facilitate exchanges and furnish a circulating 
medium of greater compass and adaptability to the wants of the com- 
munity and the seasons. This greater efficiency would result in 
somewhat less currency being actually needed by the banks than 
at present, owing to national bank-notes forming no part of their 
legal reserve, and its tendency would be to cheapen money as well as 
increase the amount of idle funds during the summer months. This 
in its turn would stimulate conversions into the four-and-a-half per 
cent. redemption-bonds before referred to, assuming these to have 
been previously provided, and in this way the surplus currency would 
be absorbed. The substitution of greenbacks for national bank-notes 
would merely be the exchange of three hundred and fifty-four millions 
of notes of one kind issued by the Treasury for the same amount of 
another kind emanating from the same source. Then, with the country 
peaceful and prosperous, and the public finances in an improving 
condition, the country would naturally drift into resumption at no 
very distant day. 

While the general sentiment of the people is in favor of an ultimate 
return to specie payments, comparatively few are at all concerned 
about the time for resumption ; and indeed a speedy return to the 
gold basis has been regarded ever since the subject was first mooted, 
until recently, by the great majority with a certain degree of horror, 
on account of its supposed dangers and disturbing effects. There 
were tens of thousands of otherwise intelligent persons to be found at 
any time during the war, who were sanguine enough or rash enough 
to predict the decline of gold to par and its return to the ordinary 
channels of circulation within periods varying from thirty days to six 
months after the restoration of peace, and who really believed what 
they said. But the lapse of years since the war terminated has shown 
them that resumption was more easily predicted than accomplished. 
Nevertheless the condition of the national finances has been improved 
in the interval, to a degree that seems little less than marvellous in 
view of the experience of other nations under somewhat similar cir- 
cumstances, and the way to specie payments has been to a certain ex- 
tent paved. The reduction of nearly six hundred and twenty millions 
in our public debt within eight years is without parallel in the financial 
history of the world. On the rst of September, 1865, the aggregate 
amount of the different forms of United States securities and currency, 
after deducting the cash in the Treasury, was $2,757,689,571. On the 
1st of September, 1873, the aggregate had been reduced to $2,140,- 
695,365, and on the 1st of October to $1,901,467 less than this, or $2,138,- 
793,898, showing a reduction since the 4th of March, 1869, of $386,- 
669,000. The amount of greenbacks and fractional currency out- 
standing at the date mentioned in 1865 was $459,505,311 ($433,160,- 
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569 being United States notes, and $26,344,742 fractional currency), 
against $400,969,529 on the 1st of September, 1873, and $402,309,134 
on the 1st of October, showing a reduction of $57,196,177. But it 
would be wrong to judge of the contraction that has taken place by 
these figures alone, as on the 1st of September, 1865, there were more 
than two hundred and seventeen millions of three years six per cent. 
compound interest notes, and nearly thirty-four millions of one and 
two years five per cent. notes outstanding, both of which were legal 
tenders, so that the aggregate amount of legal-tender notes and frac- 
tional currency in circulation at that time was $710,482,801. There 
were also a hundred and ninety-two millions of temporary loan and one 
year certificates afloat. The temporary loan certificates, payable after 
ten days’ notice, and amounting to a hundred and seven millions, 
were held by the banks largely instead of greenbacks as a part of their 
reserve, while the remainder were used more or less actively as the 
equivalent of money by the people, so that there was practically eight 
hundred and seventeen millions of United States currency then circu- 
lating. The interest-bearing notes formed an equally active part of 
the circulating medium with greenbacks until the accrued interest 
thereon caused the banks and other holders to hoard them. In addi- 
tion to these there were eight hundred and thirty millions of seven- 
thirty notes in the hands of the people, which we : also largely used 
as currency in ordinary business transactions, their denominations 
being convenient for this purpose. But all of these were long ago 
converted into the funded debt. This large amount of floating Gov- 
ernment indebtedness was a potent ally of paper-money inflation dur- 
ing and for a long time after the war, and virtually made the circulat- 
ing medium of the country much larger in volume than it nominally 
appeared to be. To estimate properly, therefore, the extent of the 
contraction the circulation has undergone, we must make allowance 
for the funding of so large an amount of the floating debt. 

The currency of the National and State banks outstanding in Sep- 
tember, 1865, was about two hundred and fifty millions, a hundred and 
seventy-seven of this being National, showing that the total amount of 
paper-money then afloat — including the hundred and seven millions 
of temporary loan-certificates and the fractional currency — aggre- 
gated ten hundred and sixty-seven millions. As at the time of the 
crisis the total amount of paper-money in circulation was only seven 
hundred and fifty-five millions, it followed that a contraction of three 
hundred and twelve millions from the highest point of inflation had 
taken place in the interval. The large amount of other forms of float- 
ing debt in existence in 1865 virtually, however, made the circulating 
medium from two-thirds to three-fourths larger than it is at present, 
while the area of country over which it was distributed was very much 
smaller than it is now. The simultaneous increase of the national 
bank circulation and contraction of greenbacks, has indeed been in a 
certain sense, and to a limited degree, a double contraction, owing to 
the former being redeemable in the latter, and bank notes being un- 
available for bank reserves; while to narrow the foundation and 
enlarge the superstructure is always a source of weakness and danger, 
as well in finance as in architecture. Farther enforced contraction of 
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the legal-tender notes would, therefore, be unwise in the face of the 
bank circulation, while the preceding figures serve to show that, even 
if this last was out of the question, the volume of our paper-money has 
been so largely curtailed since 1865 as to make further enforced con- 
traction inimical to the interests of the country, however strenuously 
we may desire to restore the currency to the specie standard. But 
with the present mixed paper currency resumption will not be practi- 
cable for an uncertain number of years to come, the time being 
remote when the banks will have a coin reserve sufficiently large for 
the purpose ; and whenever it might be attempted there would be 
danger of another financial revulsion through distrust of the ability of 
the banks to meet the demands upon them in gold, or the equivalent 
greenbacks, or in other words “to stay resumed.” The ordeal, I am 
afraid, would be too much for many of them. 

Government interference in the business of banking is, on general 
principles, to be condemned, but this country is exceptionally situ- 
ated. The Government has already issued all the paper-money we 
have, including that of the banks ; and for it to make that currency all 
of one instead of two kinds would involve it in no further complication 
with the banking and business interests of the nation than already 
exists, but on the contrary would do much to disentangle the Govern- 
ment from the banks, and greatly simplify our financial system, while 
rendering comparatively easy what is at present difficult. If the crisis 
should have the effect of so directing legislation in Congress as to 
bring about this result, it will not have been without its compensating 
advantages ; for with a circulation consisting entirely of greenbacks 
and specie, the former convertible into the latter, we should possess 
the best currency system in the world, and one which could endure 
the strain of panics unimpaired. Then panics would lose their 
terrors in a large degree, and a recurrence of the banking embargo and 
financial dead-lock of 1873 would be almost impossible. And be it 
remembered that after this exposure of weakness on the part of the 
banks distrust of them will continue to some extent so long as they 
and the currency are governed by existing conditions, and we shall 
be more liable to a fresh disaster of the kind than we were before 
confidence was shaken by a revulsion involving a cost to the country, 
temporary and otherwise, of probably not far less than five hundred 
millions of dollars—from much of which it has however since recov- 
ered — besides throwing hundreds of thousands of people out of 
employment through the closing of manufactories, the suspension of rail- 
way building and works of improvement, and a general curtailment 
of production, and reduction of employées. 

The losses involved in the fall of railway and miscellaneous stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange alone may be inferred from a com- 
parison of the opening quotations for the leading shares on the 15th 
of September and the 15th of October respectively, nearly all of them 
having touched their lowest point on the morning of the latter date. 
Lake Shore showed a decline in the interval of thirty-four per cent., 
Rock Island of twenty-six per cent., New York Central of twenty-one- 
and-a-half per cent., Harlem of twenty-eight per cent., Wabash of 
twenty-eight per cent., St. Paul of twenty-four per cent., St. Paul 
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— of twenty-one per cent., Northwestern of thirty-four per cent., 
orthwestern preferred of nineteen per cent., Pacific Mail of seven- 
teen per cent., Union Pacific of nine per cent., Ohio and Mississippi 
of sixteen per cent., and Hannibal and St. Joseph of fourteen per 
cent. It will be seen that some of the stocks most heavily “watered ” 
had much of the water squeezed out of them. To the losses from 
this source must be added the temporary or permanent obliteration 
of the market value of new railway bonds, such as those of the 
Northern Pacific, marketed by Jay Cooke & Co.; the Chicago and 
Canada Southern, marketed by the agents of Kenyon Cox & Co.; 
the Burlington and Cedar Rapids, marketed by Henry Clews & Co.; 
the New York and Oswego Midland, marketed by Geo. Opdyke & 
Co.; and the Chesapeake and Ohio, marketed by Fisk & Hatch, 
besides a vast amount of depreciation in securities generally. The 
losses sustained by manufacturers and importers were tremendous ; 
while not only every article of raw produce, but every one of domestic 
and foreign. manufacture suffered a heavy decline, from which 
recovery was very slow. The fall in breadstuffs was about ten per 
cent., and in cotton twice as much, while both American and imported 
dry goods were sacrificed at a decline of from a quarter to a third of 
the prices current just before the crisis, the failure of the Sprague 
Manufacturing Company of Providence, R. I., and Hoyt, Spragues & 
Co. of New York, and the embarrassment of two of the largest 
houses in the trade in the latter city having resulted in a large amount 
of forced sales for cash. 

It became evident, however, before the middle of November that 
the worst had been passed. ‘The reserves of the associated banks of 
New York City had, according to the informal report of the Clearing- 
house, increased by the 22d of that month to nearly thirty-one 
millions, or within six millions of the amount they held on the 13th of 
September, just prior to the crisis, after having declined at one time 
to five millions seven hundred thousand ; while their deposits had 
increased to a hundred and sixty-eight millions, against a hundred 
and forty-three millions at one time, but still about forty millions below 
the average the week prior to the panic. At the same time their 
seven per cent. loan-certificates had been reduced about seven mil- 
lions from their highest point of issue, leaving a little less than twenty 
millions outstanding, and the Bank of England had begun to lower 
its rate of discount. This was at first reduced from nine to eight per 
cent.; then on the 27th of November to six per cent.; on the 4th of 
December to five per cent.; and on the 11th of December to four-and- 
a-half per cent. On the rst of December the legal-tender notes in 
the New York banks had increased to thirty-seven millions, while the 
Clearing-house certificates had been reduced to a little more than 
thirteen millions. The Union Trust Company of New York resumed 
business on the same date after a suspension from the 2oth of Sep- 
tember, and aided in the restoration of good feeling, which had 
previously shown itself most conspicuously in the steadily and rapidly 
advancing quotations on the Stock Exchange. On the 8th of December 
the New York City banks published, for the first time after their 
return of the zoth of September, a statement of the averages of each 
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bank in the association at the close of business on the 6th, by which 
it appeared that the total deposits had increased to more than a 
hundred and eighty-two millions, against less than a hundred and 
fifty millions in the darkest days of the crisis, and a hundred and 
ninety-eight millions on the 20th of September. The legal tenders, 
including gold, had likewise increased to more than thirty-eight 
millions, against thirty-four millions on the date last mentioned, and five 
millions eight hundred thousand at the lowest ebb. It was also 
announced that the loan — or relief — certificates had been reduced to 
less than ten millions. The next statement, made on the Saturday fol- 
lowing, the 13th, showed a continued heavy gain of deposits and green- 
backs, the former having been augmented to more than a hundred 
and ninety millions, and the latter to forty-one millions and a-half, or 
an excess of about five per cent. above the legal reserve of twenty-five 
per cent. on deposits and circulation. The loan certificates had at 
the same time been reduced to four millions and a-half. No better 
commentary on the rapid return of confidence is needed than that 
furnished by these figures. Discounts became easy as a matter of 
course, and money abundant to good borrowers. Unfortunately, 
however, at the same time that the condition of the banks had been 
improving, that of the national finances had been undergoing a 
change for the worse. Owing to the serious falling off in the customs 
and internal revenue receipts consequent on the crisis, and the naval 
expenditures in preparation for a possible war with Spain— growing 
out of the affair of the Virginius —the Secretary of the Treasury was 
forced to draw largely upon the so-called forty-four million reserve of 
greenbacks witltdrawn by Secretary McCulloch from the circulating 
mass of four hundred millions authorised by Congress, and up to the 
12th of December seventeen millions of these had been reissued ; the 
intimations from Washington being, at the same time, to the effect 
that the remaining twenty-seven millions would probably be disbursed 
in payment of the public creditors before any acts of Congress in- 
creasing taxation would have resulted in swelling the public income 
up to the point of the national expenditures—an inflation of the 
currency much to be deplored. 

The experience of 1857 favored the expectation of a large influx 
of currency, much of which was hoarded during the late crisis, but 
which the resumption of greenback payments by the banks on or be- 
fore the 1st of November, 1873, began to draw back into the ordi- 
nary channels of circulation. In December, 1857, after the New 
York banks had resumed specie payment, the flow of money into 
their coffers was very heavy, and the abundant monetary facilities at 
the disposal of the Stock Exchange — money having loaned freely at 
low rates —resulted in an active bull movement that carried the 
prices of good securities rapidly upward, and in some instances to 
higher figures than those current before the panic ; although on the 
3d of October—the collapse of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, 
for whose stock par had been bid in August, having occurred on the 
24th of that month— New York Centrat sold as low as 50, Harlem 
at 74, Hudson River at 124 to 15, Michigan Southern at 11, Reading 
at 26, Michigan Central at 30, Rock Island at 56, Cleveland and 
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Pittsburgh at 84 to 9, Illinois Central at 76, and Cumberland Coal at 
5, while on the 12th Erie sold at 8 to 83. A recovery of from twenty 
to thirty per cent. was, however, followed by depression under the 
avalanche of protested paper. The decline in speculative stocks in- 
dicated by the lowest prices of the panic ranged from twenty to forty- 
two per cent. It was the misfortune of Illinois Central to drop to 
the last-mentioned extent. Panama declined thirty per cent. in two 
months, Erie twenty, New York Central twenty-four, Rock Island 
thirty-four, and Delaware and Hudson forty, while New York bank 
stocks fell in a number of cases from thirty-four to fifty per cent. 

The railway building interest received as heavy a blow in 1873 as 
it suffered in 1857, and the crisis had an immediate effect in reducing 
railway earnings, which are likely to continue smaller than they were 
before the panic for a long time to come, while railway stocks may be 
expected to rule correspondingly lower in market value. Caution 
and distrust will be sufficient to prevent any great degree of inflation 
of prices even on a cheap money market and with a large surplus cf 
loanable funds in the banks; but it was only natural that a quick 
recovery should have taken place from the unreasonably low prices 
resulting from panic and the impossibility of obtaining loans. The 
default, too, in the payment of interest on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and other new railway bonds will effectually prevent fresh capital 
from being subscribed for years to come to complete new undertakings. 

If the interest-paying banks in New York should agree, however, at, 
any time, which is improbable, to stop paying interest on deposits, the 
accumulation of loanable funds available for Wall Street uses would 
be greatly curtailed. Undoubtedly the payment of such interest 
makes it necessary for the banks of deposit concerned to keep their 
surplus well employed, but this affords no justification for making 
reckless loans and accepting risky collaterals. Imprudently managed 
banks could as easily, although probably not to the same extent, 
jeopardise the interests of their depositors and stockholders while 
not paying interest on deposits as while doing so. The evil lies not 
in paying interest on deposits, but in improperly employing them ; and it 
is possible for banks to pay interest on such like the private and joint 
stock banks in England, Ireland and Scotland, and European countries 
generally, and yet employ them profitably and judiciously. The 
temptation to employ them otherwise is, however, often too strong for 
all but the most conservative and conscientious bank-managers to 
resist. 

It is to be trusted that the lessons taught by the crisis will result in 
proper financial legislation at Washington, as well as in ultimately 
reforming the customs of the Wall Street banks as: regards excessive 
loans on the often insufficient security of speculative stocks, and the 
dangerous practice of certifying brokers’ checks to an amount far 
beyond that of the funds in hand—an indiscretion that ruined the 
Bank of the Commonwealth and seriously imperilled another promi- 
nent bank in the first stage of the panic. The banks must not 
forget that they were made the virtual although involuntary owners 
of all the railway and miscellaneous securities: they held during this 
trying ordeal and on which they had generally loaned — and to those 
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who could not at such a time return the loans when called upon — 
rom ten to twenty-five per cent. more than they were then quoted at, 
and which would have sunk far lower had they attempted to sell any 
of their holdings, while for even a small part of them a market was 
impossible. It is to be hoped, too, that the warning it conveys will 
not be lost on private bankers and speculative railway-builders, nor 
on those with a proneness to buy the bonds of unfinished railways, 
and that the New York Stock Exchange will sooner or later see the 
advisability of establishing a clearing-house for stocks similar to that 
through which the gold clearings are made. In this way the banks 
would be disassociated from the daily volume of speculative transac- 
tions, and the brokers would be rendered independent of the vicious 
system of check-certifications. The Bankers’ and Brokers’ Associa- 
tion was organised more than five years ago for this purpose, but 
owing to its mismanagement at the outset, and certain jealousies and 
dissensions to which the latter gave rise, it never became popular with 
the brokers, their chief objection to it being that the managers would 
thus obtain a knowledge of their speculative operations, which at 
certain times might seriously interfere with them. If, however, the 
banks were to refuse to certify beyond actual balances, the Stock 
Exchange would be forced to establish such a clearing-house — an 
arrangement entirely practicable. But, unfortunately, the Wall Street 
banks showed the same willingness to certify after the lesson of the 
crisis as they had done before it, and the brokers were eager to 
return to the old system. 

Reverting to specie payments, there should be no undue haste in bring- 
ing about this desirable result ; and as our monetary affairs would natur- 
ally adjust themselves to the specie basis in anticipation of resumption, 
if the public finances justified resumption, there would be no shock in 
the transition from inconvertible to convertible paper when unaccom- 
panied by forced contraction except to the extent of the coin paid out 
by the Treasury. Without this last there would be direct inflation, 
which would, of course, tend to defeat resumption ; and against aug- 
menting the volume of the currency we cannot too strongly guard. Its 
inflation, therefore, through the encroachments which have been made 
by the Treasury on the forty-four million reserve, and by the issue of 
loan-certificates by the banks in New York and other large cities 
during the crisis, should be neutralised as quickly as possible by the 
gradual withdrawal of these additions to the circulating medium, which 
at one time aggregated more than fifty millions. 

The policy of the Treasury looking to resumption should be to 
steadily increase its coin reserve until a sufficiently large amount has 
accumulated in its vaults to make resumption practicable. A sum in 
gold and silver equal to one-third of the aggregate paper currency now 
in circulation would be more than ample for this purpose, after the 
substitution of greenbacks for bank-notes, and the experiment might 
be successful with a reserve of twenty-five or even twenty per cent., 
but it would not be safe to attempt full resumption with less. The 
experience of England — not, however, including Ireland and Scotland, 
where one-pound bank-notes are current— favors the theory that a 
much higher percentage of coin to paper in circulation would be neces- 
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sary ; but it must be remembered that the Bank of England —to say 
nothing of the notes of the English private and joint-stock banks, 
aggregating about five millions sterling — issues no notes of a smaller 
denomination than five pounds ($25)—the amount of these being 
about twenty-three millions sterling — and that consequently the people 
are under the necessity of carrying gold and silver about with them to 
defray ordinary expenses; whereas here we have not only dollar 
bills, but fractional currency in abundance, and there would be a cor- 
respondingly smaller demand for coin for popular use in consequence. 
If popular impatience for resumption should dictate it, the Treasury 
coin reserve might be increased by the sale, under the authority of 
Congress, of United States bonds— issued for the purpose — abroad, 
the proceeds to be applied to the purchase and importation of gold. 
But this would have to be done gradually, and with great care, or it 
would seriously derange the foreign exchanges, besides largely advanc- 
ing the price of money in Europe, the evil effects of which would react 
on ourselves. A nation that cancelled six hundred and twenty millions 
of its public debt within eight years might issue a hundred millions, 
or even more, of new bonds for this purpose, and still present a very 
flattering exhibit. 

It is more than twelve years since specie payments were suspended 
at the close of 1861, and we have seen gold, in the meantime, rise to 
285, and fall, as in November, 1872, to 1064—the lowest point touched 
since June, 1862 —and yet it is quite uncertain how many years more 
we sliall have to wait before resumption becomes an historical fact. 
The Bank of England, however, remained in a state of suspension for 
twenty-four years— namely, from the spring of 1797—George the Third 
having signed the first assent thereto on the 3d of May, 1797 — to May, 
1821 — although, in consequence of paper-money inflation having been 
held in check, gold never reached a higher premium than forty-one 
per cent.— this being in 1813 —during the whole of that period, the 
average premium having been small, and as early as 1818 it had de- 
clined to five percent. We have therefore an encouraging example of a 
suspension more prolonged than our own, followed — after a long inter- 
val of severe depression, however, resulting from undue contraction of 
bank-notes and discounts — by successful resumption. This excessive 
contraction led to the passage of acts of Parliament for expanding the 
currency, but without impairing the ability of the Bank of England 
and the private banks to continue specie payments ; and immediate 
relief and the revival of prosperity were the consequence. So great 
was the rebound from the disastrous condition of affairs produced by 
the curtailment of the paper-money and bank facilities of the country 
that speculation ran wild, and prices were as much inflated above real 
values as they had been previously depressed below them. A heavy 
drain of gold from England to the Continent was thus induced, which 
in its turn produced the greatest of all English revulsions, the panic 
of 1825. There is a fair prospect that we shall not remain in a state 
of suspension as long as Great Britain did, but Congress and the Ad- 
ministration should profit by the warning against excessive contraction 
and premature resumption conveyed in the financial history of Eng- 
land, where the bullionists prostrated for years the commerce and 
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industry of the kingdom, and carefully avoid a similar experience. 
But at the same time Government should have for its constant aim 
the appreciation of the currency to a par with gold, and the resump- 
tion of specie payments, as well as the gradual consolidation of the 
funded debt into a single stock like the French ren/es and the British 
consols — a name implying the process by which they were originated. 
Although much less puzzling to the uninitiated than when the floating 
debt was large, the different forms in which the national debt is held 
leads to considerable confusion in the public mind ; and simplicity 
and uniformity in this, as in other less important matters, is much to 
be desired, and may be achieved with profit to the Government, while 
it cannot always be neglected with impunity. 
K. CorNWALLIS, 
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F the “ Southern Historical Society” meet with one-half the success 

which its importance should demand, then it is to be hoped that 
the truth as regards the late war in America will become known to 
those who should have been familiar with the great questions then at 
issue. Not only is it of importance to the future that the truth be 
published in America, but also that the South be vindicated in the eyes 
of Europe. During the struggle, the ignorance of American affairs on 
the other side of the Atlantic was truly astonishing. To the great 
mass of the German people, the simple fact of the existence of the 
institution of slavery in the South was sufficient to arouse prejudice 
against a people of whom they were, it might almost be said, totally 
uninformed. Now, Southerners had no right to force upon these 
people a knowledge of their history or ideas, and they in turn 
troubled themselves but little about them. 

Mr. Cobden, objecting to the system of education in the English 
universities, declared, that while the student was taught every little 
winding of the classical rivers of Greece, if asked the position of 
Chicago he could not come within fifteen hundred miles of it. Sup- 
pose, then, that the situation of Richmond, Charleston, or New 
Orleans had been asked the European masses, what answer might 
have been expected in return? And further, how many in their sim- 
plicity believed that there was a grand struggle between JVorth 
and South America / 

As might have been supposed from the tide of immigration which 
flowed to the North and West, the geography of the country and the 
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institutions of those sections were most familiar to Europeans. In- 
terested parties in the North not only held out inducements to the 
settler, but made it a point to inform the world of the “moral superi- 
ority” of its civilisation. The Southerner, on the other hand, re- 
gardless of, or underrating the value of the good opinion of foreign 
nations, exerted himself but little in advertising zs “ asylum for the 
oppressed of every clime.” He was satisfied in the enjoyment of 
plenty, and in the belief that the institutions of his section compared 
favorably with any on earth. But while thoughtlessly neglecting to 
vindicate his position before the world, his Northern brethren were 
sowing the seeds of hatred and prejudice in Europe, which, as was 
seen, produced such an abundant harvest during the four years of 
bloody war. 

Had the results which followed the teachings of the “party of 
great moral ideas” been confined to the uninfluential masses, the con- 
sequences would not have been so disastrous ; but men of intellectual 
standing were to be found, with heads and hearts full of wrath against 
a people of whom they knew so little. An incident occurred in a 
Berlin a¢e/ier which will serve as an illustration. A portrait statuette 
of General Lee was being modelled by a pupil of Professor Kiss, 
the distinguished German sculptor, when an old gentleman, a friend 
of the illustrious master, who lived near the studio, entered. Seeing 
the clay modcl, he inquired the name of the original, and being told 
that it was General Lee, said, “ You ought to destroy that.” Now 
this remark being made by some illiterate and unimportant man, 
would scarcely have been remembered, or even noticed ; but being 
uttered by one whose name was creditably associated with the history 
of the war of liberation in Prussia, and whose literary attainments 
gave him prominence in the cultivated circles of Germany, it could 
not be entirely disregarded. The “veteran” was Friederich Forster, 
the intimate friend of Theodore Korner, the patriot-poet of Ger- 
many, with whom Forster corresponded, and whose letters have been 
published. It was he who assisted in removing the wounded poet 
from the field where he had received his mortal wound. So distin- 
guished a service did Férster render his country and the cause of 
German liberation by his war-songs, that Marshal Bliicher addressed 
him a note, which contained the following words :— 


“ Among the many signs of true German feeling which I have met 
with since I entered Saxony, I prize none more highly than the confi- 
dence you, respected sir, have shown in me, by your yesterday’s request 
in the matter of the war-songs. I not only authorise, but order these 
compositions to be printed. The present note shall serve as a warrant 
to the printer. BLUECHER.” 


After receiving this note, Férster had the satisfaction of an inter- 
view with the old cavalryman of Waterloo, who received him kindly, 
and forced him to drink “good fellowship ” with him. 

From the lips of Professor Kiss the writer of this had heard a de- 
scription of Forster’s unexpected experience with Napoleon the First, 
on his entry into Dresden after the disastrous campaign in Russia. 
But here is the story, told by Forster in a letter to Korner, dated: 
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“ DRESDEN, December 14th, 1812. ° 

“ Dear Friend :-—Though past midnight, I take my pen in hand to 
regain, by communion with you, my composure of mind. My trembling 
hand will show you in what excitement I write. Scarcely can I believe 
seriously, even now, that what I have seen isa reality. It was past 
one o’clock when I left your father’s house, where I had been enjoy- 
ing a musical entertainment with a few friends. It was snowing 
heavily ; and driven by the blast, I was proceeding with quick steps 
towards the bridge. My lodging, you know, is in the Neustadt.* 
On a sudden I heard a great thunder of French and German curses 
before Doctor Segert’s house, and a postillion blew his horn as if he 
wished to raise a fire-alarm through the town. Impelled by curiosity, 
I pushed on to the spot in the tecth cf wind and snow ; and there, to 
be sure, was the good doctor bodily, in nightgown and nightcap, look- 
ing out of the window, and bawling aloud : ‘Ce n’est pas chez moi: moi, 
ye suis le Docteur Segert, et vous cherchez M. Serra;’ and to this 
straightway he appended a rough good night, in his own honest Ger- 
man way: “So dasst einen doch, zum Teufel, in der nacht sufrieden, und 
verlangt nicht von mir dass ich bei 25 grad kalte, boten laufen soll” ‘So 
let one alone in the devil’s name, and expect not that I shall trip your 
messages through the dark night, when the thermometer is below zero!” 
and with that he slapped down the window and vanished. It was now 
my turn to be questioned by the night-travellers ; and as I already 
knew their difficulty, I said: ‘West ce pas? Vous cherchez Photel de 
lambassadeur Frangais, M. de Serra: suivez-moi!’ This was quite what 
they wanted ; and as Serra lodged in the Loo’s palace, hard by, in the 
Kreutzgasse, I brought them immediately with their sledge to the 
place. Forthwith sprang a lackey, or other ministering spirit, from 
beneath the foot-coverings of the vehicle, and pulled at the bell of the 
entry as violently as if the house had been his own property. The 
porter opened ; there was still light in the upper part of the house ; 
and in the meantime, two other furred Ruperts had unrolled them- 
selves out of the coverings of the conveyance. ‘The first was a strong, 
well-built man, but his hands and feet were so stiff with cold that he 
endeavored in vain to give his more helpless comrade any assistance 
in getting out. Half in politeness, half from curiosity, I approached, 
and immediately the cold snow-man laid his gloved hands upon my 
shoulder. I felt as if a bear’s paw had suddenly been laid upon me. 
The glove fell off ; I lent him my assistance to lead him to the door. 
This sprang open. Two men-servants with wax lights, and the am- 
bassador himself with a large lustre, appeared ; the full blaze of light 
fell like lightning upon the face of the stranger, whose hand still held 
fast by mine ; only the eyes and nose were visible from amid the 
thick mufflings. I recognised at once those fiery stars which had 
shone so often upon me from this very place in the spring. It was the 
Emperor Napoleon whose hand lay in mine ; and I can now say truly 
that, for one minute at least, the fate of Europe rested on my shoulder. 
Friend, what thoughts you may conceive, during this short minute, 
thronged through my brain! I sit even now broad awake as ina 





*** The new town of Dresden is separated from the miin or western division of the city by the 
famous bridge of sixieen arches, which Davoust so recklessly blew up.”* 
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fever-dream. The newspaper, with the fateful 29th bulletin, lies on 
my table ; the great French army is annihilated — utterly annihilated ; 
only yesterday did we receive this news. I felt precisely as if I had 
drawn a dagger from beneath my cloak, and with the cry, ‘ Europe, I 
give thee peace!’ plunged it into the heart of the mortal enemy of 
freedom and fatherland. But no! Brutus, I envy not thy deed! 
Czesar, thou shalt fall, but not by the base hand of an assassin! We 
will fight out the issue chivalrously with you ; the proper distance, and 
a fair position towards sun and wind, shall not be refused ; a true 
judgment of God shall be executed.” 


In less than one year after the date of this letter the battle of Leip- 
zig was fought, and Napoleon, deserted by his German regiments, met 
with the defeat which sent him to Elba. In no inconsiderable degree 
had German enthusiasm been aroused by such men as Forster’s com- 
patriots—the poets Korner and Arndt, and Baron von Stein, the 
Prussian minister, who was the founder of a society known as the 
Tugendbund, whose object was to defeat all the plans of Napoleon. 

Time, patience, ability, earnest and well-directed labor have placed 
Prussia to-day in a position far different from that occupied after the 
defeat at Jena, and a few of the then dispirited veterans have lived 
to hear the story of Sedan. And what a lesson should the history of 
Prussia’s humiliation and final triumph be to the South! Instead of 
that apathy which is characteristic of less noble races after defeat, 
every individual should exert himself to the utmost in the develop- 
ment of his native country, morally, intellectually and physically. And 
the good that will result cannot be estimated. The true history of the 
four years’ struggle will then be read; and it is to be hoped that, in 
foreign lands where good and true men formerly opposed the South, 
firm and admiring friends will yet be found. In Germany were warm 
sympathisers with the South ; and but for the suppression of the truth 
by ungenerous influence and American greendacks, Southern worth and 
genius would have been recognised by all classes. During the war there 
was a military lecture delivered in Berlin before the officers of the Prus- 
sian army, by one of their number sent by his government to report 
on the military affairs of the Confederacy. This officer had followed 
General Lee and his army, and returned with a journal filled with in- 
formation. Of the strategic movements and successes of that army 
the lecturer spoke ; but when he related his personal reminiscences of 
its commander, tears gushed from eyes that could look steadily in the 
face the deadliest foe. 

And in conclusion it may be added, that the figure of the chieftain 
who had so ably led his half-starved veterans to victory, was packed 
with the personal assistance of Professor Kiss, the world-renowned 
artist of the “ Amazon and Tiger,” to be sent to the Liverpool Bazaar 
for the benefit of Southern soldiers. 

E. V. VALENTINE. 
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WHICH? 





SHE. 


F, in the world of suffering womanhood — 
So broad for love, so narrowed in by form — 
Her heart might sometimes show it understood 
The silent pulsings of the inward storm ; 


Or, if when parting, standing hand in hand, 
His lips had uttered what his eyes revealed, 
Two lives had not been wrecked in sight of land, 
On treacherous shoals their madness had concealed. 


But womanhood, which woman’s heart controls, 
So prisoned love that words alone might free ; 
And as his eyes spoke only, lo! two souls 
Which meet yet blend not, as the sky and sea. 


O prisoned love! which waits for death’s quick stroke, 
Thy bonds shall vanish with life’s fluttering breath ; 
O words, now vain, although an angel spoke! 
O words, now vain, which once were strong as death! 


HE. 


Before mine eyes, my days long vanished flit, 
Rich lands, whereon the evening shadows rest ; 
At life’s great banquet, Dives-like I sit, 
In purple clad, in finest linen drest. 


But at the gate, prone, outstretched at the gate, 
My heart, my heart cries out with piteous moan— 
My starving heart, which for the crumbs doth wait, 
Whose cry for bread is answered with a stone. 


O woman’s pride! which wrecks our manhood’s prime ; 

O false, false pride, which crushed thy woman’s heart! 
Which held thy earnest womanhood a crime, 

And evermore set love and life apart! 


O maddening joys which through my tears arise! 
Which rise, and gleam, and melt in empty space ; 
Of days which might have come in tenderest guise, 
If but thy heart had spoken through thine eyes, 
Or had thy soul been shadowed on thy face! 


S. W. HuBARD. 
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DEAD OR ALIVE? 


N all the luxurious comfort of dressing-gown and easy-chair I 
stretch my slippered feet to catch the warmth of the plazing 
fire. Ah! when grim old age clasps his icy fingers around the frame, 
one must seek, forsooth, to supply by artificial means the heat once 
so abundantly furnished by the bounding blood coming straight from 
the centre of life freighted with rich health and youthful fire. And 
yet as I sit here thus, and look back to the times which are past, and 
which to my backward gize seem but as yesterday, it is hard to 
realise that the chance of life is over for me, and that whatever I 
might have been of good or great is gone from my grasp; that the 
sun of my life is setting, and will soon sink behind the hills of time, 
and I shall be seen no more. 

I picked up to-day, for the first time in years, this old copy of Faust. 
It used to be a favorite with me, and here, and here, and here, are 
pencil-marks. Ah! how it takes one back to the old times when the 
charm of youth and love girded my darling and me, when we were in 
the fresh spring-time of life, and knew nothing but — Ah, well ! 

It seems but yesterday that I was a boy in my old Virginia home 
on the banks of the James. I was the only child of a wealthy planter, 
and my sole companion a ward of my father’s, left as a dying bequest 
by a friend, when the child was only eight years old. I remember 
well when my father brought her home — the little black-robed figure 
with baby face and scared brown eyes looking so appealingly tous. I 
was a rough boy of twelve years old when she came ; and her presence 
changed the whole tenor of nty life. Her gentleness made me softer 
in feeling and manner to the whole world ; her timidity invested me 
with manhood ; her pretty confidence in me gave me confidence in 
myself. So we grew up, sister and brother to the tenderest degree ; 
and yet as the man began to usurp the place of the boy in me, I was 
conscious of a charm in the very fact that we were not brother and 
sister. We had our masters at home, but I took especial delight in 
teaching the child myself, forming her tastes according to my own. 

So we went on until Carter was fifteen and I eighteen ; I looking 
upon her with all a boy’s ardor, and yet never breaking the repose of 
the fair child’s heart by word or deed. I do not know why, but some 
instinct seemed to compel me to silence, for fear the delicious spell should 
be broken and I should by my rashness make her other than she was. 
At eighteen it was decreed that I was to go to college, and after 
remaining there two years, finish my course at the medical institu- 
tions of Paris, as my father insisted upon my having a profession. 
So I went to the University of Virginia, returning home at intervals 
to find Carter developing into rare womanly loveliness, but still the 
child in character. She was my father’s darling, and the gentle, 
tender companion of my mother; and to me—well, she was the 
delight of my life ; my heart never for one instant swerved from its 
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allegiance. She would always meet me with her bright joyous 
welcome, and part from me with tears ; and with all it seemed to be 
an understood thing that we belonged to each other, and the ties 
which bound our family together would never be severed but made 
stronger in the future. 

As the time approached for me to make my voyage to Europe, I 
grew for the first time restless and impatient in my thoughts of Carter. 
She was growing so rapidly into womanhood, her tall lithe figure 
straight as a young pine-tree, while her fair head with its sunny locks 
overtopped all her companions, giving promise of more than a fulfill- 
ment of the beauty of her childhood. The young men from the 
neighboring plantations found their way to the house frequently, and 
my eyes, made sharp by jealousy, saw their looks of admiration 
seeking out Carter ; while she, seemingly unconscious, presented her- 
self with all her sunny gaiety that rendered her so irresistibly charming. 
I had never had any rivals in her regard before, and did not admit 
them willingly now ; and it kept me constantly irritated to find her 
bestowing upon others the attentions which I thought belonged to 
myself. 

“Carter,” I said one day when the departure of several young 
men left us alone, “I cannot stand this condition of affairs any longer. 
I never see you now, except in company ; and then all of your time, 
thoughts and attentions are lavished upon these foppish boys who 
dance attendance upon you.” 

“Why, Will,” she said coming up to me, her fair face flushing with 
surprise, “what do you mean? What have I done?” 

“Mean! done!” I repéated petulantly, turning away ; “ you let these 
insignificant fellows usurp the place in your heart which I have held 
for a life-time. You are like the rest of your sex, fickle and incon- 
stant as the wind.” 

For. the first time I saw a new element of character in her; her 
brown eyes grew larger and brighter as I gazed at her, the color in 
her cheek deepened, and as she spoke there was an indescribable 
mingling of sorrow, indignation, and contempt in her voice which 
conquered me ina moment. “Unjust! and for the first time in your 
life unkind!” she said, “thus to interpret the mere courteous atten- 
tions to our visitor; —to think that they—” Her voice was choked, 
and she turned away to hide her tears. 

“ Stop, Carter,” I said, “and forgive me.” But she hurried on 
without speaking. 

I was not to be so put off, however. I felt, as I was, a silly jealous 
fool ; so hastily intercepting her, I caught her in my arms, and drew her 
hands gently from her face. As I was beginning to beg her forgive- 
ness, the door opened and my father entered. “ Highty-tighty!” 
said the old man, “what's all this? Carter crying! and Will com- 
forting. What's the matter, my darling? Will, let her go; the child 
wants to come to me,” and he took her from me, much to my disgust, 
and I walked sulkily over to the sofa and looked on while my father 
tried in vain to learn fom her what was the matter. He had to let 
her go at last, and then came to me, insisting upon knowing what had 
hurt “the child.” After some time I told him ; and then followed an 
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explanation more explicit than any we had ever had in regard to my 
feelings for Carter, as it had been a matter more understood than 
expressed heretofore. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the old man, rubbing his hands, slapping 
his knees, and otherwise testifying his appreciation of a joke I could 
not for the life of me see. “So you are jealous because she would 
sing the song John Randolph wdnted her to sing instead of the one 
you wanted. So I used to be when I was in love with my Maria. 
And you didn’t like it when she would talk to Wickham instead of 
you? Neither did I when Maria would flirt with the boys. Ha! ha! 
ha !—‘ we renew our youth in our children.’ ” 

“Really, sir, I don’t see —” I began indignantly. 

“See!” interrupted he, “of course you don’t. Blind as a bat—so 
was I.” 

“ But, sir,” I resumed, “I think you might have some respect for 
my feelings. I love Carter.” 

“You do, do you? Well, so did I Maria—and do yet, God bless 
her!” said the old gentleman, becoming suddenly serious ; “ but it is 
a fact worthy of remark, that no one ever does have the slightest 
respect for the feelings of another under those circumstances, my son. 
Of course you love Carter—who could help it? Bless the child, she 
is the most precious baby in the world ; but she zs a baby, Will, and I 
won’t have her anything else for several years to come.” 

“ But, sir,” I remonstrated, “Carter is nearly seventeen, and I am 
going away for two years; surely I may tell her before I go, may I 
not?” 

“Ai your peril, sir,” said my impulsive old father, turning upon me. 
“Make a woman of my child already! No indeed, it will come soon 
enough, poor puss! Go to Europe, study hard, get your diploma, and 
come back a bearded man, and then Carter and I will see what we 
can do for you ; but not one word before.” 

“And leave her with all these boys around and crazy about her 
now!” I exclaimed, in despair at the prospect. 

“Zounds! boy,” said my father, “what would you have? Carter 
doesn’t know she has a heart. If it is for you, she will find it out 
when these young fellows come whispering around as much when you 
are away as when you are here. It don’t do to force young plants ; 
let them take their time, and they will root all the stronger.” 

I was forced to be satisfied with this, or at least to seem so, as I 
knew there was no appeal from my father’s decision, especially as my 
mother agreed with him, and as I said in my bitter indignation, joined 
with him in shielding Carter from me exactly as if I wanted to do her 
harm, and didn’t love her ten times better than any of them did. 
“That may be, Will,” said my mother, passing her soft hand tenderly 
over my head, “but young men are not so wise as their elders about 
these things. It is not for you we fear in this matter ; and I am glad 
you have the restraining influence of your love for Carter to go with 
you ; but the child was intrusted to us as a precious legacy by her 
father ; and joyful as the thought of a marriage between you is, we 
cannot, in faithfulness to our trust, allow our son to bind her young 
life by a promise which may shadow it. If she is ever to love you, 
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the seeds of that love are in her heart now, though she does not know 
it ; but she must be Icft untrammelled until your return. We will take 
care of her for you, my son,” she added as she stooped and kissed my 
brow. 

It was in no enviable mood then that I took my departure. . Carter 
was very shy after our quarrel ; and although there were tears in her 
eyes, they did not fall as she submitted to rather than returned my 
parting embrace. Her letters were regular, full of home-incidents, 
and everything any one else could have asked, except myself ; but I 
missed her in them —there were none of her old expressions of affec- 
tion, even her professions of desire for my return were formal and 
studied. It is not in the nature, however, of a young man of the age 
I then was to devote himself to.grief ; I gnawed my under-lip, pulled 
my growing moustache, and uttered expletives over her letters as was 
proper. I really was very much in love, and very uneasy ; but for all 
that I think I had a pleasant time in Paris—everybody has. In 
writing to Carter, although I strictly kept my promise, I did not con- 
sider it a violation of it when I wrote very tenderly, very lovingly — 
telling her with perhaps pardonable exaggeration that my every 
thought was of home (meaning Carter); that I but lived in the hope 
of returning from my exile ; that instead of mixing in the gay world 
as my companions did, I sat at home alone with my books before me 
and my thoughts upon the past and the future: in the present I did 
not live. Then I would close my letter, dress myself with elaborate 
care, anc go out to seek consolation for my woes in the very society 
I had been professing to abjure. I think I must have enjoyed my 
travels also through Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and Germany, though 
my letters to Carter represented me a mourning exile flying from one 
place to another to rid myself from thoughts of home (meaning Carter 
again). 

Her answers to these epistles were rather dampening to my ardor. 
She would say simply, “I cannot help being glad you want to come 
back home” (no allusion to the hidden meaning), “but do not make 
yourself miserable about it. The time is passing rapidly: see all you 
ean, and enjoy all you can ; don’t leave any food for regrets after you 
return.” My mother wrote that Carter was much admired, but she 
did not seem to favor any one particularly. My father Aoped I 
remembered my promise ; that the child never would show my letters, 
and blushed a good deal over them. She seemed, too, less of a child 
nowadays, and had put on, or it had come to her some way to be, a 
stately, dignified woman, though she never refused a romp with him. 

Altogether I felt hopeful, but not entirely.easy, as I turned my face 
homewards. Notwithstanding my little deceits, I had been perfectly 
true to Carter, for the sole reason that I had never seen one in any 
degree to compare with her. 

I remember well the evening of my arrival at home, how the sun 
danced upon the waters as I stood on the deck of the steamboat 
watching for the first glimpse cf the old homestead. There it was, the 
old red brick pile with its gables and projecting windows. The lawn 
sloping down to the river was greener than I had ever seen it before, 
and the elms threw their flickering shadows as of old. Four figures 
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with hands over eyes watched the approaching boat. The one in 
front was evidently my father; as straight as if he did not carry 
two additional years since I last sawhim. There was my mother 
with her stately grace, and just behind her a tall figure of a girl 
leaning forward. I knew it must be Carter ; but the thrill of delight 
with which I recognised her is checked by the sigt.t of her companion, 
a tall young man, whom in the distance I do not recognise. I look 
at him more than at any of the party ; it may be curiosity because he 
is the only one I do not know, it may be the longing to identify some 
one of my dear friends, but I Ain it is jealousy of the man who has 
dared to approach my unguarded shrine. So intent am I upon my 
observations that the vessel begins to slacken its pace before I know 
it. I see the forward start of the figures on the lawn, except the tall 
girl in white and the young man I do not know. The former draws 
to the side of the latter, and they follow my father and mother in the 
distance with lingering steps. 

The vessel stops, the boat is lowered, and I get into it in spite of 
the heavy heart I carry in my bosom. It takes some time to lower 
my baggage, and greetings are sent across the little passage of waters. 
My father calls: “ Make them hurry up, old fellow: they are as slow 
as crabs!” while my mother’s soft voice comes softly over the 
rippling waters : “ My darling boy!” 

But the two figures behind are silent, and the girl toys with her 
handkerchicf as if she had half a mind to wave it in welcome, but did 
not. At last the vision became reality, and my father clasped me in 
his arms and my mother hung upon my neck with tears of joy, and 
the tall girl came forward with dewy eyes and blushing cheeks, and 
as she kissed me as she had always done, softly murmured, “ My 
brother \Vill! let me introduce you to Mr. Lee.” 

There was no shutting my eyes to the fact, and it made my return 
home a miserable affair; I don’t think I ever was more wretched. 
Here, the day to which I had looked forward with so much joy and 
hope, to be met on the threshold of my home with this! I groaned 
audibly. 

“What is it, Will?” said my mother, anxiously. 

“ A terrible pain in my head,” I said, putting my hand to my brow. 

Instantly all was activity ; each member cf the family vied with the 
other in ministering to me, even Carter pressed forward anxiously ; 
but it was of no use, so long as “ Mordecai the Jew sat at the king’s 
gate,” the said Mordecai being Mr. Lee, whose soft tones of regret 
at my indisposition aggravated my misery. So the evening passed 
drearily enough. The head which in the first instance had stood for 
the aching heart, now revenged itself, and throbbed distractingly, 
aggravated by the sound of familiar rippling laughter in the dis- 
tance, mingled with the tones of a man’s voice. 

At last my father was called out, and I was left alone with my 
mother, who sat beside me bathing my brow ; but not suspecting the 
cause of ny indisposition, she said no word either of enlightenment or 
comfort. In one of the intervals of pain I asked: “Who is Lee, 
mother?” 

‘A young lawyer from Richmond,” was the reply. “He is down 
here very often.” 
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“What is he doing here?” I asked, or rather gasped, for the 
effort of talking increased this strange pain in my head. 

“T don’t know, Will, but I suspect Carter is the loadstone. She 
met him in Richmond last winter.” 

“Does she encourage him?” 

“Don’t talk about it,” said my mother, “it only makes your head 
worse. It will all come right, I hope.” 

I construed her hesitation as an evasion of the subject, and this 
conviction and the consequent distress acting upon my already 
suffering system really rendered me incapable of speech. A strange 
feeling, too, began to creep over me: my limbs felt heavy and numb ; 
even the pain in my head seemed dying away. Alarmed at my 
appearance my mother hastened me to bed; but so helpless was I 
from this numbness that I had to be undressed by the servants, and 
fell heavily upon the bed. My mother said it was from fatigue and 
excitement ; I had no fever, I would be well in the morning. So she 
left me. 

Should I live to be a thousand years old I shall never forget that 
night. Gradually my system yielded to the torpor which had seized 
upon it, and as it became more still, my brain grew clearer, more 
capable of thought, and more intensely susceptible of feeling. All 
the events of the day seemed to strike and vibrate upon the fibres of 
my brain. It would have been a relief to groan; but my voice 
refused to obey my will, and I was silent. Growing alarmed, I 
determined to resist the lethargy, to rise and call for help ; but it was 
as if invisible hands held me down: I could not move. The horrible 
thought of catalepsy occurred to me. In my medical studies I had 
often read of the strange suspension of the functions of life in the 
body, while a conscious existence still remained in the immovable 
frame ; and persons to all appearance dead had often been buried 
deep down in the earth while still alive. A mortal terror seized me, 
but still I was silent as the grave. I felt the cold creeping up my 
body, though the weather was uncomfortably warm. So it is with the 
dead, I thought: they grow colder and colder. I thought of all the 
dead I had ever seen, and a pang of disgust seized me. Could it be, 
I asked myself, that the body would decay and leave the life still con- 
scious within? I even wondered to myself if I were experiencing 
any new sensations. What if I be really dead ?—what if all the dead 
were thus possessed of a living consciousness within which lasted 
while the body decayed and even lingered in the ghastly bones of the 
skeleton? Dead?—was I not dead? What is death? Certainly 
to a spectator it consists in this motionless apathy of the body. I 
tried to reason —I say tried — but reason was no effort to my clear 
brain. What if I stood beside this thing upon the bed, or another 
thing like it?— I would say, “itis a dead body.” I would feel its wrist 
—jis there any pulse there? No! I felt there was not. I would 
put my hand upon the breast —does the heart beat? No! I know 
it did not. I was but a mass of feeling within a dead body, and as 
a dead body they would find me. 

What would they all think to find me in the morning dead? It 
is not often a man has the opportunity of knowing how much he is 
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grieved for, but I seemed to fcel most keenly tne grief of all. I sympa- 
thised with my father. my mother, and Carter, as if I had been myself 
a mourner. 

Carter — my thoughts rested on her. Would she sorrow, and how? 
As for a brother? or did she know what I was to her? I would know 
now, probably ; but what good would my knowledge do me, even 
supposing she loved me? I must leave her and she would marry Lee. 
Ah! how torturing was the thought. No language can convey an 
idea of the horrors of this invincible tread of thought, tramping, tramp- 
ing through my brain with footsteps of fire, leaving their seared 
impress wherever they touched, while a cold immovable shell held 
in this fierce energy of feeling. 

At last day dawned. I knew it, though my eyes were closed. I 
heard the movement in the house, and waited for the next event. At 
length I heard a soft step in the hall approaching my door ; there was 
a knock, and then a second, and the handle was softly turned. I knew 
my mother was by my bedside. 

She called softly: “Will! My son! Why, how the child 
sleeps! Worn out, poor fellow. I won’t wake him.” She put her 
hand upon my head ; its iciness against her warm flesh startled her, 
as I knew from its quick withdrawal. I felt that she was looking in 
my face. She seized my hands, and then shriek after shriek broke 
the silence, and she fell prone upon the floor. Why did not the agony 
of the moment wake me? Must I lie speechless there, when by one 
word I could raise her up to life and happiness! 

The household was now fully aroused, and crowded into the room. 
Sobs and cries rent the air. My father— poor old man! how he 
loved me! I heard Carter’s voice, its usual gentle, subdued tones 
lost in the vibrations of terror and grief. She seemed to come as far 
as my door several times, then to be urged and forced away. And 
yet I, the cause of all, lay quiet and calm, though it seemed to me that 
the agony of my pent-up heart was more terrible from the impos- 
sibility of giving it vent. 

At an carly hour the two physicians of the neighborhood were sum- 
moned to hold a consultation. Dr. Jenkins, the elder of the two, had 
been our family physician for many years, and the old gentleman 
sobbed like a child when he drew aside the sheet and looked upon my 
motionless form ; the other, Dr. Harding, was a young graduate, of 
whom I knew nothing, he having settled in the neighborhood since my 
residence in Europe, but he too was impressed by the solemn and 
affecting sight of one so young, with life spreading in more than ordi- 
nary brightness before him, struck down in a moment. They stood 
beside my couch for some moments in perfect silence. At length old 
Dr. Jenkins, in a voice trembling with emotion, said : 

“Well, my dear sir, we have a sad duty to perform, and it does not 
mend matters to delay. I very much fear, from the appearance of 
this dear boy, that the treacherous enemy has stolen a march upon 
us.” 

After a careful examination, the old gentleman resumed with a sigh : 
“There is no hope, I fear. Will you be so kind, my dear Harding, as 
to apply your ear over the thoracic parietes, and ascertain if perchance 
the heart still beats?” 
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Dr. Harding released my cold wrist, where he had been seeking 
vainly for pulsation, and stepped forward to comply with the request 
of his senior. ‘“ Not even a flutter, Doctor,” he said, sadly ; and then 
taking advantage of the opportunity afforded to display to the old 
practitioner some of the newest discoveries in science, he added 
pompously: “ Dr. Jenkins, I agree with you in the opinion that our 
unfortunate young friend is dead ; he has passed beyond the reach of 
our science, but fortunately for the progress of that science, it is in 
our power to make such a diagnosis of the case as to determine with 
the utmost certainty the cause which has thus plunged a distinguished 
family into the depths of affliction and deprived society of one of its 
brightest ornaments. I have examined closely into the condition of 
these remains—the appearances about the visage, the dark lines 
beneath the eyes, the peculiar clamminess of the skin, and the want of 
rigidity which is the more common condition of a—a— cadaver, sir ; 
and I do not hesitate to pronounce it as my conviction that our lamented 
young friend has fallen a victim to that most dreadful and sure of all 
diseases’’— here he murmured a word which I did not catch, and 
continued —“It is true there are no petechiz on neck, breast or 
limbs ; but I do not look upon them as necessary concomitants of the 
disease, and are by no means necessary to this most important deci- 
sion. The poison, as you know, belongs to the category of Zymoses. 
Morbific germs were doubtless absorbed sufficiently long ago to have 
completed the necessary fermentation cycles, and give rise to this the 
surest of all results and most deplorable of all phenomena— the total 
cessation of vital functions, properly known as death.” 

“My dear sir!” exclaimed the old Doctor, starting forward, utterly 
unable any longer to control his impatience under this protracted de- 
liverance. “My dear sir! you are an egregious ass. I beg your 
pardon, sir! I beg your pardon, sir! Ididnotmean you. I meant —” 
Here he hesitated, as there was no one else to whom the insulting 
epithet could have been applied except the corpse upon the bed. “I, 
sir,— I was talking to myself.” 

Dr. Harding was silent from excess of feeling, and after an embar- 
rassing pause, Dr. Jenkins resumed excitedly: “ My young friend, in 
our profession experience must be the only sure guide. With all due 
deference to you, sir, the disease you mention is an innovation: And 
why, sir, when there are so many thousand things already in existence 
to depopulate the world, why, sir, I ask, will you persist in killing a 
fine young fellow like this with an ‘znovation ? It’s little better than mur- 
der, sir! I'll tell you what he died of, and give it big names: the 
French call it coup de srleil; fools call it znsolatio, and common-sense 
people like myself call it sun-stroke.” And I could hear the old 
Doctor taking snuff violently as he walked towards the door. 

Dr. Harding lingered a few moments longer, pulled up my eyelids, 
tapped me in various portions of my body, and murmuring audibly : 
“Old fools are the greatest fools of all!” he followed his companion, 
and I was alone, to be robed for the grave. 

It was done by the loving hands of our own old family servants, 
amid many tears and sighs over “poor young marster ;” but it was, 
to say the least of it, an unpleasant operation to me. First came the 
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measurements for the shroud, and then the melancholy dress was put 
on. I knew just howstiffly my cravat was fixed and my hands crossed, 
and as they would not stay easily together, they were tied at the wrists 
with a white ribbon. “ Bless his dear heart,” sobbed my old mammy, 
“ don’t he look nat’ral ?— jest like he did when he was alive. Oh, my 
sweet Mass Willy, that I should be spared to see you a layin’ here!” 
And so they left me alone, with the sheet spread over my face, and 
the soft breezes creeping in in quiet murmurs at the open windows, 
and now I was forced to look my situation fully in the face. Though 
not dead, I certainly was face to face with death, and the sentence 
“This day thou shalt die,” sounded through my senses like a clap of 
thunder, and my memory, roused to preternatural activity, brought up 
all the derelictions of my past life. 

. Suddenly I felt the sheet lifted from my face and heard my mother’s 
broken-hearted wail, as she threw herself on the bed beside me: “ Oh, 
my child, my darling!” 

Hours must have passed as my mother lay on the bed beside me, 
growing more quiet and calm. My father came in too, and cried in 
almost the words of the old patriarch: ‘Would God I had died for 
thee, my son! my son!” 

It was soon after he left that I heard a soft, lingering footstep 
approaching. I thought I had done with earth, but ah! the broken 
sobs telling their tale brought me back. “Come to me, my child,” 
said my mother, “let us together look upon all that is left us of our 
darling. I have been greatly comforted. I do believe my child is 
safe.” 

“Oh, mamma,” groaned the girl, throwing herself beside her, “I 
cannot give him up!” 

“ He loved you, Carter,” said my mother, “ you know that.” 

“Oh, yes— but — but he never knew how dear he was to me. [I 
could not tell him. I could not help trying to keep him from knowing 
it, and now it is too late.” 

“ He wanted to talk to you before he went away,” said my mother, 
“but your father and I thought you were too young, and forbade it.” 

“ But I have loved him always,” sobbed the girl, “as I can never 
love any one again.” ; 

Ah, how I struggled to awake and grasp my happiness! But no; 
my miserable carcase still lay as motionless as a statue. 

“T can hardly believe he is dead,” said my love, stooping over and 
pressing her warm lips to my brow, then shrinking back and crying : 
“Oh, so cold, so cold!” 

Poor child! I must have been dead indeed to have remained cold 
under her dear kisses, 

At last they left me, and another long night passed, hardly so 
terrible as the last, however. Although I still shrank humanly from the 
coffin and the grave, it had lost some of its terrors forme. I could 
not help feeling the charm of life blessed with the love of my darling, 
but I tried not to think too much of it. 

The watchers were chosen from the friends of my childhood, who 
loved me, I knew, and mourned for me. Their talk was principally 
of the terrible suddenness of my death, my natural appearance, with 

12 
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occasional speculations as to my relations with Carter. “There must 
have been something between them,” said one, “or she never would 
have been so indifferent to admiration. Why, half the fellows about 
here have been her lovers, but she never gave one of them a word of 
comfort.” 

“ Well, poor fellow!” said another, “he is out of our way now ; but 
I would willingly give up my chance to have him back.” 

“T suppose the old people will leave her all they have,” said the 
first speaker. “They are devoted to her.” 

“Yes indeed, of course,” answered the other ; “she will be quite a 
speculation for some poor fellow ; but they say she is so crazy about 
poor Will that she never will think of anybody else.” 

“T don’t believe the half of that,” said young Randolph ; “she may 
wear the willow for a little while, but she is not the kind of woman to 
live single. As long as the old people live, it may be.” 

“Well, I’d take her at second-hand,” said Wickham, “without 
much begging.” 

“TI dare say you would, and find some competitors for the honor. 
But I say, old fellow, I don’t like to be talking this way about a dead 
man’s sweetheart in the room with his corpse ; and poor Will looks 
so confoundedly like he heard and understood us —let’s change the 
subject.” 

I was conscious of a horribly grim amusement in this conversation, 
and a triumph in the fact that Carter had thus been true to me. 

It was about nine o’clock the next morning (for I heard each hour 
as it was marked solemnly by the old hall-clock) that an unusual tramp- 
ing of feet approached my door, and entering, a burden was deposited 
by the side of my bed. I knew what it was. In a moment I was 
lifted’ up and placed in my coffin. I remember now my cramped 
position, for it was too narrow for me ; the uncomfortable arrangement 
of my head, and even the most unimportant circumstances seemed to 
impress themselves upon my acutely sensitive nerves. 

My funeral was fixed for four in the afternoon ; and before the time 
arrived I was borne into the parlors, and my coffin placed between the 
folding-doors. Soon I knew that the rooms were filling. I heard 
smothered sobs around me. I heard the minister give out the hymn, 
and the quavering, sorrowful notes of the music now rose through the 
rooms, almost ceasing ever and anon from agitation, and then taken 
up again. I heard my own funeral sermon preached, and the dreadful 
announcement following: “The services will be concluded at the 
grave.” The coffin was opened for a last lingering look ; tear after 
tear dropped upon my face ; I strove desperately to open my eyes, 
and —I succeeded. 

I have an indistinct impression of shrieks and a general confusion, 
but I knew nothing more for many days, when I awoke to reason in 
my own bed. Opening my eyes, I saw Dr. Jenkins bending over me. 
“ How is it, my boy?” he said kindly, as he caught my look of recog- 
nition. 

I hesitated for a moment to collect the scattered rays of memory, 
and then said slowly, as my recollection connected the past with the 
face bending over me: “ You— are —an—e-gre-gious — ass!” 


” 
! 
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“ My dear fellow!” said the kind old man, hugging me heartily. 
“ Why the boy has his senses back again!” And I convalesced rapidly 
from that moment, though it was long before my nerves recovered from 
the shock they had sustained ; and ah, what nursing I had! I was 
really received like one brought back from the grave. I suppose busy 
Martha and gentle Mary so ministered to their risen brother, but they 
could not have surpassed my sweet mother, my noble old father, and 
my darling. 

About two weeks after the events I have recorded I was sitting up 
in an easy-chair, with a footstool at my feet. My eyes were resting 
upon the bright head of my Carter, who had been reading to me. 
Laying my hand upon hers, I said: “Carter, do you know what was 
my greatest joy in coming back to life ?” 

Her head went down until her face was quite hidden, and I 
went on: 

“ Will you not say over again what I heard you say in this room just 
too weeks ago to-day?” 

“Oh Will!” and she hid her face against my arm. 

“Will not my darling tell me that she will bless my life with her 
love?” 

After a moment she raised her head, and without looking towards 
me, turned over the !eaves of the Bible in her hand, then placed it in 
mine, pointing to a verse. I read: 

“Whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy: people shall be | people, and thy God my God.” 

My Carter is an old lady now, with grandchildren ; but to my eyes 
her sweet face, with its full cap-border, beneath which the wavy white 
hair is put back, is as beautiful as it was forty years ago. 


Mary TucKER MAGILL. 








THE SIBYLS AND THEIR ORACLES. 


II. 


Nec dea sum, dixit, nec sacri thuris honore 
Humanum dignare caput. . . . 
Usque adeo mutata ferar; nullique videnda, 
Voce tamen noscar; vocem mihi fata relinquent. 
—Ovip. Metamorph. xiv. 130-1 152-3 


N the earlier periods of Greek history the action of the 
O Sibylline Oracles must have been extremely slight, if any 
such oracles were then in existence, for they are neither referred 
to, nor is the Sibyl mentioned, by Homer, Pindar, or Herodotus. 
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If professed predictions of Sibylline origin or character had circu- 
lated in the primeval day in Phrygia, their first cradle, or in the 
adjoining regions, they left no discoverable trace behind them, except 
the allegation that they were pilfered by Homer. The elder Hellenic 
literature wholly ignored them. Dodona and Delphi and the Cave 
of Trophonius were the first sources .of prescience to the Greeks of 
the mainland ; and to those of the islands and the Asiatic coasts 
various temples of Apoll« furnished the desired indications of the 
future. It was only when these venerable shrines of unearthly lore 
were losing the reverence of cultivated minds, in consequence of the 
general decay of religious belief, that the superstitions of the vulgar, 
the fables of ignorarit credulity, rose into prominence with the 
increased participation of the masses in public affairs. The first 
cistinct notice of the Sibyls and their Oracles is found in the mockery 
and parodies of Aristophanes during the Peloponnesian war. Then 
they contended for precedence with the Oracles of Bacis, and other 
obscure prophets, and Aristophanes ridiculed them all by forging an 
elder brother for Bacis in the person of an imaginary Glanis. In 
that anxious, apprehensive, and troubled time, oracles sprang up like 
mushrooms after a rain, and were greedily devoured by the gaping 
populace of Athens and of less intelligent cities. But the Sibylline 
Oracles could scarcely have been in circulation then; nor could their 
divine pretensions have been conceded even by the mob, unless they 
had enjoyed a long anterior existence, however unnoted it might have 
been by the authors and statesmen and philosophers of previous 
periods. 

To Aristophanes, then, we owe our first knowledge of the promul- 
gation of these Oracles in Greece ; and the indications are such as to 
assure us that they were held in no esteem by the better classes, how- 
ever they may have deluded and misled the crowd of vulgar believers. 
The whole fabric or tradition which has been woven around them 
belongs mainly to a much later period, and is restored from the rolls 
of Strabo, Pausanias, Plutarch, and other “snappers up of uncon- 
sidered trifles ” under the Roman Empire. Whatever may have been 
the vogue of the Sibylline Oracles among the rustics, and the mob of 
Asia Minor, of Greece, and of the Greek islands, they never made 
any deep impression upon Hellenic culture in classical or Pagan 
times. 

Their fortune in Rome was different. The Romans were a more 
believing, a more superstitious, and a less critical people than the 
Greeks. They accepted religious pretences with little or no inquiry. 
A city that could swallow the black stone of Pessinus, and worship it 
as a divinity with little or no inquiry, was not likely to strain at a 
gnat, and could have little hesitation in receiving the Sibylline Oracles 
as authentic enunciations of fate, or in regarding the Sibyls, one or 
more, the fortune-tellers of the Cumzan, or the Albunean Cave, as 
being such real existences as their own Camcenz, and as being 
divinely commissioned and inspired. 

The Sibyl was accredited to the Romans by a marvellous tradition. 
The Oracles had been communicated to one of the Tarquins by a 
strange old woman, who came no one knew whence, and went no one 
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knew whither. The celebrated sale of her books, by a sort of Low 
Dutch operation, seized the public mind, and seemed to afford con- 
clusive evidence both of their own verity and of the veritable reality 
of their author. The story is too well known to need or to bear 
repetition. The three books which were finally purchased by the 
astounded king, for the same price which had been asked for the 
nine, were confided to the safe-keeping of officers of state, who dis- 
charged,their functions as custodians till a late period of the Empire. 
Under royal, republican, and imperial rule, these priestly guardians 
regularly discharged their solemn office with very suspicious integrity. 
The books were only consulted by them on the formal decree of the 
Senate. The secrets of fate were reported by their high dignitaries, 
having been read and interpreted, not by themselves, but by their 
sworn clerks or secretaries, without being seen by any of the profane 
outsiders. Religion in ancient Rome was a piece of artful statecraft ; 
and oracle and interpretation, text and meaning, equally admitted of 
being manufactured to suit the contingency or the temper of the times. 
Latterly they were consulted only in regard to very insignificant mat- 
ters —a plague, a famine, an inundation, a house struck by lightning, 
a talking sheep, a sweating statue, or a chicken with two heads. M. 
Alexandre thinks they were consulted to calm popular apprehensions, 
to allay dissensions, to stimulate patriotic service, or to control 
plebeian discontent and turbulence. It is scarcely worth while specu- 
lating on this subject, for however they might have been employed, 
tueir actual contents and their actual context remain wholly unknown 
to us, and were equally unknown to those for whose benefit they were 
promulgated. They could scarcely have been authentically known even 
to their keepers and promulgators. They were destroyed when Rome 
was taken and burnt by the Gauls — if Rome was so destroyed and 
burnt, and if they were then in existence to be consumed by those 
imaginary flames. They rose again, like the Phoenix, from their 
ashes. As the three books had answered all the purposes of the 
nine, so, when all were gone, there was no diminution of either their 
value or their number. Discredit has indeed been thrown by his- 
torical inquirers, who are not easily satisfied, upon the story of the 
Gallic conquest of the queenly city ; but still graver discredit has also 
been thrown upon the existence of the oracles, and the whole account 
of their purchase by Tarquin. The legend cannot be traced further 
back than to Fabius Pictor and the interval between the first and 
second Punic wars, or the last half of the third century before Christ. 
The miraculous character of the predictions is, however, not rendered 
less surprising by rejecting all traditions in regard to their earlier 
career. After their first destruction they are said to have been buried 
for safe-keeping under one of the cells or chapels in the Capitol. 
Nevertheless, in the strife of the factions of Marius and Sulla, they 
were again burnt up in the conflagration of the Capitol. They were 
proof against fire. One of the Sibyls, it may be remembered, had 
foretold that she should be dissolved into air, and that her prophetic 
voice should mingle with the atmosphere, be borne on the waves and 
the breezes, and enter into “talking oaks,” asses, cows, learned pigs, 
crows, magpies, &c. When the Oracles, then. passed away in smoke. 
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and flame, they were more vital, abundant, and diffused than ever. An 
effort was made for their authoritative restoration ; commissions were 
sent abroad to gather them up from all quarters, and two thousand 
volumes of genuine oracles were collected from Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and other parts, besides the larger number of those which 
were rejected as palpable forgeries. 

A great manufacture of Sibylline oracles and other fraudulent 
literature had been established by the Hellenistic Jews in Alexandria 
nearly two centuries before this time. The Government demand for 
a product so easily counterfeited, and capable of such indefinite ex- 
pansion, might naturally stimulate the production, especially as it 
promised to be lucrative. Whatever oracles of this Sibyl! Rome pos- 
sessed after the days of Sulla were accordingly even more suspicious 
than their predecessors had been. 

Such was the condition of the Sibylline Rolls when Virgil wrote 
his Fourth Eclogue, announcing the transformation of the world, a 
new order of events, the renewal of the ages, the return of Astroea to 
the earth, and the advent of a divine Saviour :— 


Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto, 

* * * * * + * 
Cara deum soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 


This is certainly a wonderful anticipation of the advent of Christ, 
however it may be explained, whether as an imitation or a translation 
of a Sibylline text, which M. Alexandre denies it to be, or transmitted 
to both Virgil and the Alexandrian Sibyllists from Jewish sources and 
the prophecies of Isaiah. Undoubtedly this Eclogue of Virgil to a great 
extent occasioned the ready admission by the first Christian centuries 
of the Sibylline writings as the teachings of inspiration, and the con- 
junction of the Sibyl with David and the prophets and patriarchs. 

We have, however, reached a point where it becomes necessary to 
retrace our steps, and to consider the commencement of that collection 
of oracles which has come down to modern times under the name of 
Sibylline. 

From the parodies of Aristophanes and the ridicule of Lucian, it 
is manifest that the Hellenic oracles ascribed to the Sibyls were 
similar in character, composition and jargon to those of the later 
period, as must be the case with all profane prophecy which is not 
written after the event. From the later Greek writers have been 
obtained fragments of oracles current in or before the time of 
the Ptolemies ; but none of these can claim much greater antiquity 
than the reign of Alexander the Great. Of the early Roman 
collection nothing is preserved ; nothing at least remains which is 
capable of recognition that belongs to such earlier times, unless 
it be a single line in regard to Camarina. All that we know 
of these primitive Roman oracles is, that they were Greek, be- 
cause ascribed to a city of Greek origin and to a Sibyl from 
that Greek city; because requiring interpreters, who were Greeks 
from Southern Italy, and whose duty seems to have been confined 
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to translating and explaining, and to deciphering and clothing with a 
metrical form the sacred deposit of the Roman State. There is no 
Sibylline prophecy remaining which claims to have been written in 
the Latin language. 

With the exception of a few scattered verses, the oldest of the 
oracles still preserved must be assigned to the age of the Ptolemies, 
and can scarcely in any case be attributed to an earlier date than 250 
B.C. They were evidently composed at Alexandria by Jews residing 
there, and written in the interest of the scattered, broken, but ever 
sanguine Jewish race. To give them currency among the Greeks, 
from whom, and especially from whose Egyptian rulers, they hoped 
for aid and the restoration of Jewish independence, they were moulded 
on the pattern of the earlier Sibylline vaticinations. It should be 
remembered that in the patriotic struggle of the Maccabees against 
the Seleucidz, an appeal was made to Sparta for assistance, on the 
ground of ancient alliance and community of origin, and to Rome 
on the ground of Spartan descent. The same reasons, then, which 
would compel the forgeries to assume the earlier Sibylline form to 
attract the Greeks, would operate in the same direction to secure 
Roman countenance. The Romans venerated these oracles more 
than the skeptical Greeks had ever done, possessed them in their 
Greek form, consulted them in Greek, and pretended to obey their 
Greek directions. 

The earliest of the Sibylline oracles, with the exceptions already 
noted, were Jewish and Alexandrine, and designed for Jewish pur- 
poses. All that followed, down to the Crucifixion, were of the same 
character. It is the fortune of any accepted body of oracular litera- 
ture to receive additions and modifications. Merlin, Nostradamus, 
and Mother Shipton all furnish attestations of this tendency. New 
prophetic verses are framed by undiscoverable or undiscovered seers, 
and are attached to the received compilation. As earlier predictions 
lose the appearance of meaning, or are falsified by the event, they are 
silently dropped, or are changed and wrested to be applied to antici- 
pated occurrences, or are twisted so to assume the semblance of 
felicitous prediction of what has been already accomplished. Thus, 
vaticinations of this character, as long as they are current and credited, 
are constantly undergoing change. The general outlines and the 
external form are steadily preserved ; the substance, or intended 
import (significance would be inappropriate for that which has so 
little capacity for signification), is continually suffering alteration. 
Moreover, many ambitious acolytes try their prescient genius, and 
work upon older texts, abbreviating, expanding, pruning, interpo- 
lating, grafting, shaping, and variously combining the materials at 
their disposition. They thus endeavor to anticipate, forecast, or pre- 
pare events, usually with small success, notwithstanding the ambiguity, 
or rather inpenetrability, of the lanzuage habitually employed. They 
labor to secure plausibility for their prognostications of the future by 
interweaving dark intimations of events already passed, through which 
a misty figure of the reality may be discerned, as if these declarations 
had been actually anterior to what they declare. They are received, 
as they are intended, by the credulous believers in prodigious inven- 
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tions. There is a strong vein of deliberate mystification in human 
nature, and the prophetic disguise has an irresistible fascination for 
some temperaments. Hence, a model, an inducement, an opportunity, 
and a purpose, fraudulent in its mode of exhibition, though often 
honest enough in aim, are provided for the constant encouragement 
of vaticinatory manufactures. 

There is something that is conjectural in this exposition of the pro- 
cess of Sibylline production ; but the conjectures are founded on plain 
and abundant data. Even with the comparatively late recensions that 
have come down to us, it is very practicable to trace the manner of 
growth and change. The oracles of the Hellenistic Jews may be 
referred to earlier exemplars ; and the changes which they experienced 
may be observed in the expansions, contractions and alterations of 
subsequent versions. After the subjugation of Palestine and the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Romans, there was little check to the multipli- 
cation of these forgeries. They were transformed and extended in 
the direction of manifest or desired destiny. It is very curious to note 
the transition from the Hebrew oracles to the oracles of the Christian- 
ised Jews, or of the Judaising Christians, who soon took up the pious 
labor, and prosecuted it with amazing diligence for nearly three cen- 
turies after the commencement of the Christian era. 

To the last class of Sibyllistic artisans must be referred almost 
exclusively the vast number of apocryphal apocalypses which infested 
the Eastern parts of the Empire. The copious remains of this huge 
treasury of counterfeits have been gathered into one body by the patient 
researches and industry of Tischendorf. They may form the subject 
of a separate paper at some future time, for they are both interesting 
and instructive. It is impossible to arrive at any clear appreciation 
of the intellectual and moral condition of Eastern society in the first 
Christian ages without due attention to this characteristic literature ; 
and it is equally impossible to form a just estimate of the operation of 
prophetic tendencies among the people without paying close regard to 
these singular specimens of holy and elaborate fraud. The subject, 
however, is too extensive to be discussed as an episode, or under the 
guise of a digression. 

The Sibylline Oracles in their existing form admit of arrangement 
in chronological fragments ; like broken fossils, or like the geological 
section of an extended tract of country. The different strata, the order 
of their deposition, their constituent ingredients, their fossil remains, 
their upheavals and subsidences, the eruptive forces which have pro- 
duced their faults and dislocations, may all be ascertained. From 
their critical examination it appears that the Hellenistic Jew, hopeful 
of the temporal restoration of the state and independence of the Jews, 
reluctantly gave place to a cosmopolitan and Platonising successor, 
who received and manipulated, according to the anticipations of his 
fatherland and people, the Platonic doctrine of the Locos, or Divine 
substantiated Word ; and thus prepared the way for a Christian suc- 
cessor familiar with the Gospel of St. John. 

When Christian enthusiasts first enter upon the trade of manufactur- 
ing Sibylline prognostications, they are still Jews, and still display the 
intense local and ethnical fervor of their race, so that it is not always 
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easy to distinguish between Christian and Jewish vaticinatians.': |This 
is not to be wondered at. Many years elapsed before the:Christians 
distinctly separated themselves from the Hebrew people,.or regarded 
themselves in any other light than as reformed Jews, livitg under an 
additional and higher dispensation. A still longen time: passed away 
before this distinction was established in the minds of any but earnest 
Christians themselves. The intimate analogy betweenithe two phases 
of Sibylline prophecy would indicate that the process::of Sibyllistic 
mutation went on almost incessantly, and was pursued :by Christian 
artists before the Christians were definitely separatedand segregated 
from the people of the old dispensation. Frdm:the;contents of the 
later oracles, it is evident that they continued to; be produced at least 
as late as the middle of the third century, becoming rapidly, not merely 
more and more Christian, but exclusively Christian” During this long 
period, either such Jewish oracles as were promulgated were of short 
life and of speedy oblivion, or none were produeed, and the literary 
ingenuity of the tribe was diverted to the invention and development 
of the elaborate mysteries of the Cabbala and: the Talmud. 

The indefatigable activity of the Christian Sibyllists, and of emulous 
Pagans provoked by their example, amply,atoned for the failure of 
the old prophetic shrines, the departure of: Pan and Apollo, the silence 
of Dodona and the Cave of Trophonius, the exhaustion of heathen 
and Hebrew prophets, and the dissolutiom of the ancient and aged 
Sibyls into thin air. The greater part of the existing Sibylline Oracles 
is of Christian manufacture ; and the manipulation of old materials, 
and the addition of new denunciations, were strenuously carried on 
for at least two, and probably for more than three centuries. There 
is no more tedious reading nowadays than these celebrated oracles, 
which played such an important part in the legendary history and 
political life of Rome, and in the controversies and belief of the early 
Christian Church. Aristophanes laughed at them and parodied them ; 
the Roman Senate professed to revere and consult them ; Lucian 
mocked them with an unrestrained and sarcastic ridicule, which could 
not have been surpassed by the irrepressible cachinnations of the im- 
mortal gods. They were cited by the Christian Fathers as only second, 
and scarcely second, to the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Daniel. They were regarded by the Christian populations as being 
unquestionably of divine inspiration. They were reverently cited by 
the Emperor Constantine the Great, in his Imperial harangue before 
the Council of Nice, as authoritative revelations from heaven. Yet 
they are all of them too dull, too ambiguous, too open to doubt and 
cavil, and to suspicion of every kind, to be exemplified by direct cita- 
tion here. Those who have an injudicious curiosity in regard to their 
form and substance, which we confess to having entertained, may be 
referred to the elaborate editions of Friedlieb and Alexandre, to the 
Latin versions in oracular hexameters of Castalio and Cardinal Mai, 
or to the German hexameters of Friedlieb. If they desire to view the 
portraits of these ancient dames, they may turn to the venerable edition 
of Opsopzus. We have used all, and are equally sick of all. 

By the end of the fourth century of our era, the Sibylline Oracles, 
in their various phases, had entirely declined from their ancient re- 
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spectability and had lost all authority in Greece, except among the 
vulgarest and most superstitious of the population. ‘They retained 
their sanctity a little longer in Italy and in Egypt, where an effort was 
made to bolster up the expiring Paganism. In the Christian Church 
of the Eastern Empire they ceased to attract regard ; but, in the more 
submissive and less inquisitive Church of the West, they retained a 
longer hold on the ecclesiastical society. In the West, too, they passed 
from the domain of theological controversy and of Christian apolo- 
getics, and assumed the type of popular legend. They were thus 
accepted by the nascent Christianity of the Teutonic Pagans. Just 
as Virgil was respected in medizval times as a necromancer, the Sibyls 
were looked upon as genuine prophetesses. From them sprang a new 
race of seers: the Merlins of Britain, the Hildegardes of the Franks, 
the Joachims of Southern Italy. From the diffusion of the belief in 
such laic inspiration, together with the sanctity accorded to them by 
the ancient Fathers, a personal reality, and, as it were, a familiar 
acquaintance with them, were established at the rude revival of art in 
Italy. Their portraits, as authenticated to the fifteenth century, and 
as preserved by Italian painters and German engravers, attested the 
prolongation of their sacred character to times when new, but analo- 
gous forms of delusion claimed popular regard with the revival of 
civilisation, which usually exhumes its ancient idols, while presenting 
new idolatries for popular acceptance. 








RAMAH., 


Os the broad twilight-fields of whispering broom 
The first faint kiss of timid eve is borne; 
Through forest-aisles of doubtful, populous gloom 

The wild March breezes mourn. 


Hushed is the stir of daily life: alone 

O’er tree and flower night spreads her anodyne, 

Like the far fragrant breath of incense blown 
From Oriental shrine. 


The shadows of the everlasting hills 

Silent and stern o’er vale and forest creep ; 

O’er yon still ranks of star-lit daffodils 
The balmy night-dews weep. 
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Here, in this hollow, where the elm-trees tall 
Spread their green bowers, and the wind breathes low 
A solemn chant whose echoes rise and fall 

Like a far river’s flow,— 


Here let me pause, while o’er the eastern hill e 
Up the fair valley comes the slow moon on, 
Bright as when erst her pallid feet stood still 

On corse-strewn Ajalon. 


A magic music swells upon the wind, 

And songs of summer-sunsets haunt the breeze 

Breathed from bright lands where mellow calms of Ind 
Brood over tropic seas. 


Ah, often thus, when eve’s sad eyes are shut, 

And the tired flowers tremble to her breast, 

We think of lips that are forever mute, 
Hearts that are aye at rest. 


No more for them the weary road of life, 

Narrow and rugged, mocks their anxious gaze; 

No more they toil by the dark waves of strife 
Through the long summer-days. 


No more they linger where the elm-trees toss 

Their leafy boughs, but gently lay they down 

Their time-stained garments—hands that bore the cross 
Reach forward for the crown. 


And we, who all alone must here on earth 
Tarry the Master’s coming, till the cry 
“Behold, the Bridegroom cometh! Go ye forth 
To meet him,” in the sky! 


Ah, not for us the cry which erst of old 
Thrilled forth into the night through Ramah’s gates: 
No lamb is lost from that eternal fold 

Where the Good Shepherd waits. 


Though in the mists of time we trembling grope, 
And faintly fall the footsteps of our faith, 
We sorrow not as those who have no hope, 

We fear thee not, O Death! 


Beyond the fleeting things of earth we rise, 
No more to dwell where evil stalks abroad, 
Far up into the vast eternal skies — 

Up to the Throne of God. 
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No more the heavy heart and trembling hand, 

No more the fevered pulse and throbbing brain, 

No sorrow dwells within that charméd land — 
There, shall be no more pain. 


“So hearts be right, what matter how heads lie?” 
Wh& matter though the saintly moonbeams weave 
Our funeral pall beneath a far-off sky 

Where no fond mourners grieve ? 


Yet the soul, cleanséd from the dust of time, 

And purified from taint of earthly things, 

Upward and onward shall forever climb, 
Borne on seraphic wings. 


No more to toil through this world’s miry ways, 
No more to see her best endeavors fail, 
Her life an anthem of immortal praise 

Chanted within the veil. 


And so, as through the grave and gate of death, 

Before the throne our spirits shriven stand, 

And grasp at last the guerdon of our faith, 
Held by a Father’s hand. 


BARTON GREY. 








POVERTY. 


S one of the Georgia Capelsays, I have some right to speak 

authoritatively about poverty. Not that the Capelsays have 
ever, in Georgia or elsewhere, been destitute of worldly goods ; but 
for two generations, to my certain knowledge, we have had a hard 
time of it to keep our possessions. That is to say, we have been in 
debt, and sadly put to it to keep our property from the clutches of 
the men whom we honestly owed, but who have shown far more 
anxiety for their rights than for our welfare. I need not put the 
case more definitely ; and I acknowledge that the fact of our owning 
property detracts somewhat from the high position I at first assumed. 
For to be poor in the sense of owning something and owing a great 
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deal, is very different from being poor owning nothing and owing 
nothing. Nevertheless I think myself qualified to speak ex cathedra 
or ex foro (though the latter expression is painfully suggestive) about 
poverty in general ; for my experience has led my naturally inquiring 
and reflective mind to a pretty full and exact sympathy with all my 
fellows who are not rich—in the most modest sense of the word rich. 

To begin at the beginning of the matter. Our Saviour did not 
say “ Blessed are the poor,” but “Blessed are the poor in spirit”— 
which is a very different thing. The fact is, there is and has been for 
centuries a very great misapprehension of the teaching of Scripture 
upon the point of poverty. Thinking it a virtue, men have vowed 
themselves to a life of poverty, and many have thought them holy be- 
cause they were so sanctimoniously poor. I have not a word to say 
expressly of the orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic ; I say nothing 
of the Beguini or Begardi, or of mendicants in general. For ages it 
was thought that such paupers were the favorites of Heaven. And I 
have known many men in private life, strict Protestants too, to 
arrogate to themselves a good amount of merit in the sight of Heaven 
on account of their poverty. But we will discuss this particular part 
of the subject presently. 

It is certainly the case that from the time of Job, at least, up to 
some period of the Christian era, about the fourth century say, it was 
universally believed that riches were an evidence of the favor of God. 
David says: “ Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord: wealth and 
riches shall be in his house.” Solomon speaks too of the men to 
whom “God hath given riches and wealth.” And as “riches and 
wealth” are good things in themselves, and as God gives them, the 
old philosophers justly thought them a blessing and mark of favor. 
This was the opinion of the Jews in the time of our Saviour’; and 
when He says to them: “How hardly shall they that have! riches 
enter the kingdom of God,” it is as though he said: These men, the 
rich, whom you esteem the favorites of Heaven, shall have'a rhost 
difficult work ; and how much then should the poor fear to come’short 
of the kingdom of God. Yet the saying, being misunderstood by’men 
who were ignorant of the opinion of the Jews, and therefore'of’ the 
intent and cogency of the argument, has led to most important’and 
most unphilosophic conclusions. Indeed, the idea that! our ‘Saviour 
taught that poverty is a merit in the sight of God, is most’‘dishonoring 
to God. For, in the first place, it is to ignore the facts'that the desire 
to do good to himself is a part of man’s nature, and that’ His'Succes: 
in getting wealth is the result of God’s providence ; afid in' the’ ‘second 
place, it is to say that God regards man’s person and fiiaricial’ condi- 
tion ; whereas riches are His gift, and before Him the’Habob and the 
beggar are upon a level, and each will be judged) ot according to 
his station and wealth, but according to his heart and deeds: When 
St. Paul tells Timothy that “the love of money is‘the‘tost of all evil,” 
to whom does he refer but to the poor? Misers ate 4 Tarity — too 
scarce, and too abhorrent by the light of nature itself, to‘warrant St. 
Paul in devoting a special line to them. 0 nO" 

Do not think, my dear reader, that I am about to entrap you into 
reading a sermon, under pretence of giving you a philosophic disquisi- 
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tion. Poverty is most intimately connected with morals, and to discuss 
it properly we have first to comprehend its religious standing. For 
my own part, I am never satisfied that I understand any moral ques- 
tion until I know as exactly as possible the rule laid down about it in 
the Bible. And I am sure that there are very few men, if any, in the 
enlightened nations of the earth, who differ from me in this feeling, 
however philosophic they may be, however inclined to their own 
opinion, and confident in their interpretation of the facts of science. 

But having now laid the foundation, we can go on and philosophise. 
In general terms, poverty is not a blessing ; though, as we shall see, 
there are marked exceptions to this rule ; for there are cases in which 
it is a great blessing — just as quinine and castor-oil are great bless- 
ings. On the other hand, there are cases in which riches are a great 
curse — just as alcohol or fire may be a great curse. There are two 
sides to every question. 

And this reminds me that there are two methods of looking at every- 
thing concerning man, One is the ordinary, or as it is called, the prac- 
tical way of regarding him as made up of a body, an intellect, and 
of certain tastes, esthetic qualities, This is the method of the ambiti- 
ous rational philosopher of the present day, as it was the ancient 
method of the whole heathen wnt: The other method is to regard 
him as having an accountable soul, the effect upon which gives its 
only importance to the condition and events of life. Judging by the 
first method, the rule is absolute that riches are good and poverty is 
evil. Judging by the latter, it is as the case may be ; and the rule is 
subject to so many ifs and buts that it ceases to be a rule ; and man, 
always doing his duty, submits himself to the providence of God, con- 
tented to know that whatever is is right, or if it be not, so far as his 
own acts are concerned it will all be “made right in the morning.” 

But poverty is a relative term. Some men find themselves passing 
“rich on forty pounds a year,” while others feel miserably straitened 
on a hundred times more than that. A man may be wretched! 
poor who lacks the last hundred thousand dollars with which to finish 
the furnishing of his house ; while another may feel rich and rejoice 
to get a blanket with which to cover the shucks or straw he sleeps on, 
besides the blanket with which he covers himself from the keen cold. 
I have been poor enough for that blessed exaltation of spirits, only I 
had neither shucks nor straw, but only the bare boards to cover with 
my second blanket. It certainly is very difficult to define poverty. 
Every man who thinks, no doubt feels poor enough sometimes ; there 
is a something lacking, a something to be desired, a looking forward 
to a satisfaction which does not yet exist. And if poverty be only the 
absence of contentment, there can, with the thoughtful who have any 
brains, be no condition but one of poverty upon this earth. 

But there is an abstract poverty not depending upon contentment 
or on any state of the feelings ; and we may lay it down as a general 
definition, that every man is poor who is dependent for livelihood or 
comforts upon his own labor, or upon the charity of others. The 
harder he has to work or the less able he is to work for livelihood, the 
poorer he is; and, I might say, the more private the charity upon 
which he depends, the poorer he is. Now, this is the condition of 
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the great mass of our race ; and the great mass of our race leads a 
miserable and almost animal existence—except this, that mere 
animals, so far as we know, are incapable of deeper degradation, and 
only suffer, without rage against those better provided for, and with- 
out rebellion against the great Provider. 

Poverty, then, is the lot of the great mass of the human race; a 
race the basis of whose constitution is selfishness. And it is by the 
mutual action and reaction of need and selfishness that the world 
progresses, as the term is. Hence most of the turmoil and strife of 
nations and individuals. 

But that there is some good in poverty 1s certain, for we see good 
men poor as well as bad men. Let us try to find what the good is. 

It is certain that beyond the enforced sobriety of a few, there is no 
good to be found in the wearing toil which most have to undergo to 
support life. In spite of the old distich about the devil’s activity on 
account of idle hands, I am sure that he has no time cf enforced idle- 
ness on account of this grievous industry. With backs bowed down 
to toil, the souls of the laborers also grovel to the earth. To them 
there is no joyful brightness to the sun —only heat and exhaustion. 
The earth displays none of its beauties to them; no pleasing land- 
scapes, no exquisite flowers, no wonderful changes of seasons and of 
products ; it is only a dull mass to be toiled upon for daily bread. 
There is no symmetry and right in social order and justice ; the law 
is only to protect the rich ; religion is only for the rich. Religion is 
to them a farce. There is no God; or, if there be, He is the God of 
the rich only ; to all others He is a hard and vengeful master. The 
brooding covetousness and the seething envy in their hearts add 
many additional pangs to their miseries. With what scorn and indig- 
nation they regard those better off than they, and in a higher social 
station! What sweet revenge they will take for slights and indig- 
nities if they should ever become rich too! They will bring down 
haughty looks, and tread delicate pride into the dust. They will 
make inferiors and humble suppliants of lords, and over-nice ladies 
shall treat them as masters in the land. 

These are some of the thoughts and feelings which are engendered 
by daily toil for daily bread. And yet we are called upon to admire 
the dignity of labor ! 

But let me make a more personal application of this thing we call 
poverty. What man is there of us, of proper feeling (and I know that 
we all have the proper feeling in this case), what man is there of us, 
I say, who does not dread a creditor whom he cannot pay? Mr. 
Swiveller’s closing up the last street from his lodging by the purchase, 
on credit, of a pair of gloves, is no mere fancy sketch. That the 
debtor is servant or slave to the creditor, is a fact as old as the possi- 
bility of such a relationship. The debtor has no defence against the 
selfishness of the creditor (I use the term selfishness in no bad sense, 
for I, too, have creditors, and would not offend one of them). If it 
were only a contest between selfishness and selfishness, the contest 
would be more equal ; for there is no more calming, bracing feeling 
than selfishness, no better inspirer of courage and confidence. But 
consciousness iartrudes and thrusts down the poor slave’s shield ; and 
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the selfishness which could defend in this case is kept in check by 
that higher selfishness which forbids the loss of honor. 

'T'trust that no one of my readers may ever be’so abandoned as to 
losé the fear of a creditor; for if he do, it will argue badly for the 
only part of his nature worth living for—his just and upright soul. 
It matters not what may be the respect, and even the love, which the 
debtot bears to the creditor, he still is in the condition of one bound 
and half-flayed ; without defence, raw and sore. His very know- 
ledge of his own nature leads him to fear that there may be an impa- 
tience and a black spot in the heart of his friend, so that he dreads 
to meet him. Ah! it is a dreadful sensation, which only the poor can 
feel without any consoling thought to fall back upon. 

Agur, the son of Jakeh, prays: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me: lest I be full, and deny 
thee, and say, Who is the Lorp? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take 
the name of my God in vain.” And Agur was a man of approved 
wisdom. The best condition in life is, no doubt, that for which he 
prayed. The care of riches is very tormenting and very corroding to 
the soul ; and the evils of poverty are innumerable and terrible. But 
that intermediate condition in which one has neither toil nor anxiety, 
but pursues a trade or a profession, or whatever it may be, which 
pleases his taste and gently employs his mind ; in which there is no 
thought of necessity, of the ultimate selfish object of the work, but 
only a care for exactness and completeness of detail, and a pride in 
success ; this, it‘Seems to me, is the very perfection of a happy condi- 
tion of life. I have known men who differed from Agur in opinion, 
and who set out to become rich at all hazards and very speedily. 
Sometimes they succeeded, but in almost every case it was a merc 
and a thousand pities that they did not end their days in a peni- 
tentiary. 

So far we have found no good in poverty. But there is some good 
in it, and we may perhaps discover it by looking narrowly at the lives 
of some individuals. There is my friend, Mr. Henry Custon, for 
instance. He is a man whom every one respects and trusts ; who is 
loved by all who know him well ; who, as a citizen, has always per- 
formed every duty conscientiously and thoroughly, and has always 
been an example of humble and sincere faith, and fervent piety shown 
by his upright conduct. He has successively been a clerk, a merchant, 
a planter, a book-keeper, an agent—in truth I do not know all that 
he has attempted, has worked vigorously and intelligently at, and has 
failed in. But energetic, sensible, sober as he has always been, he 
has never succeeded in anything — unless the begetting of a numerous 
family be counted. He has only five sons, but his daughters are 
many. First one, then another, then another of them, and so on, 
became marriageable, as I was growing up to manhood, but not one 
of them has ever married. It was part of his luck. 

But I find that I have made a rhetorical mistake in attempting to 
illustrate the good in poverty by the case of a man still living, which 
I cannot do without flattering him, and exposing his private affairs to 
a perhaps unsympathising public. Besides this, I have made a logical 
mistake, since the man still lives, and it is impossible for me to fore- 
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tell what will be the ultimate result of his condition. He may yet 
take to drink, or may commit suicide, or turn out a swindler. I have 
no idea that he will do so, yet with the knowledge that we have of 
the frailty of poor human-nature, and upon the principle “Call no 
man fortunate till he dies,” it is not safe to take him as an illus- 
tration. 

Let me, rather, take the case of Mrs. Thomas. Poor woman, she 
is dead. Her account with earth is settled ; and I can safely speak 
of her, too, because she was a widow, and all her children and imme- 
diate family are also dead. Old Hardiman Thomas was a great 
scoundrel. Hardiman was his name, and a hard man he was, an 
uncouth, heartless ruffian, who swore hard, drank hard, gambled hard 
(when he could get any money), and treated his wife and family 
hardly. There was precious little, if any, good in him, and his poor 
wife had a wretched time of her life with him. She was a tender- 
hearted woman, meek and gentle in all her ways; and she was, no doubt, 
first attracted to him by his burly good looks and boisterous rough- 
ness, which she mistook for manliness. From her early wifehood she 
was the prey to some infirmity which often confined her for long times 
to her bed, where, neglected by her husband, she was nursed and 
almost entirely provided for by friendly neighbors. Child after child 
she lost, either in its infancy or else when it was but a few years old. 
Only one, a son, was healthy. He was a bright-eyed, rosy-checked 
little fellow ; and it was pitiful to see his mother on Sunday, such 
Sundays as she was well enough to go, leading him to church, prim 
and conscious, clad in his best, all made, then patched and darned, 
by her hands. She taught him, and made him her companion, and 
it seemed that the two were alone together in the world. What he 
would have become I, of course, cannot tell; possibly a sneak, more 
possibly a lawless, violent man, for ours was a new, rough country, 
and he had his father’s bad blood in him. Most probably, however, he 
would have been a sober, upright citizen, for his mother’s example 
was perfect, her patience was inexhaustible, and her prayers were 
unceasing. But he died before he passed from under her contro! ; 
and there she was, a childless, decrepit woman, almost a pauper; for 
her husband before he died had squandered upon his own indulgences 
all their joint property. She seemed marked out as the prey-of 
trouble, pain, and sorrow. Yet when she came to die I heard her, on 
her death-bed, with feeble voice, over and over again, thank God for 
all His many mercies to her. It seemed like a mockery, a. bitter 
irony ; yet she was in earnest, and her heart was filled with the grati- 
tude she expressed. Many another creature, blind, or halt, or 
diseased, and the very effigies of poverty, have I heard heartily thank- 
ing God for His great mercies ; as, on the other hand, many a healthy, 
prosperous man have I heard blame God, or act as though he blamed 
God, for some trivial eddy in his great stream of blessings. 

Why the one should reproach God is too little of a mystery 
for me to waste time on: we all know the persons ; we all know 
our own hearts. But why the others should thank God requires 
an intimate knowledge of their characters and circumstances 
which no third person can have. Zhey know, however, what their 
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trouble has saved them from, and they know what it has enabled 
them to reach. As they became more helpless, so fhey became more 
dependent ; their own sores were much less loathsome to themselves 
than to others, and they after a while regarded them as but light 
afflictions which were to endure but a moment in comparison with the 
eternity for which they waited; and so peace entered their souls, 
though husband and children and worldly gear and health were all 
gone. And poor Mrs. Thomas could thank God for all His mercies 
to her. 

Here, then, is the one good which may be in poverty, when it 1s 
used as a means of guidance and chastening by the hand of an 
infinitely wise and loving Father. In all other regards I can see no 
good it can do to the person who suffers under it. It is an unmingled 
evil in every other case, whether it be the result of one’s own vices 
and follies, or of the vices and follies of others. 

It is true that it benefits the world in many ways. Pawnbrokers, 
money-lenders, and in fact the great mass of the commercial part of 
the race, particularly in populous countries, could not do well without 
it. It employs them; they make their living, and strive to grow rich 
out of it. It gives us servants, too ; but they try to do as little as 
possible, and that little as perversely as possible for as much wages as 
possible. As for the idea that poverty is the great stimulus to inven- 
tion in art and science, it is all humbug. Personal poverty is not the 
kind of necessity which is the “mother of invention.” Genius will 
work, is bound to work, whether its possessor be rich or poor. Pal- 
lissy, the Potter, would have made his discovery in a gentlemanly 
sort of way quite as effectually and much sooner than he did in the 
miseries he and his family had to endure. 

It may be, and no doubt is the case, since God rules, that poverty 
is sometimes the means for turning a man’s powers to some great 
object by which to benefit the race, and even to make himself rich 
and famous. Indeed, I know a case exactly in point. Had a certain 
writer (I name no names) been rich, he would possibly not have 
turned his attention to writing, and you might have missed a great 
deal of pleasure and of profit. That writer, it is true, cannot see the 
necessity of continued poverty in his case ; for having once entered 
the career of letters, it is not likely that he will leave it, though ever 
so rich ; and he feels certain that he could write very much better if 
he were at his ease. Yet that he will be rich is most certain, for 
whom the public smiles upon must grow rich, if he have sufficient 
“stock in trade”; and perhaps the man I speak of writes a paper 
upon. poverty now while he can write feelingly, lest when he be rich 
he may not be able to tell about it so well. Genius and prudence are 
not always adverse. 

But, to return to our subject, it is said poverty makes men generous, 
and the poor are more generous than the rich. This is a very capti- 
vating assertion, and perhaps the poor believe it themselves, and 
esteem it a virtue in some compensation for their misery. ‘Taking 
the world at large, it may possibly be true that “ widows’ mites ” 
build more churches than does the abundance of the rich ; for we 
all know the proclivities of widows and other women ; but how is it 
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about hospitals and houses of refuge and universities and other such 
instruments of good (though I have my doubts about the benefits | 
conferred by the last)? 

No. The fact is, that men and women are in all material points 
alike, whatever their condition in life. A rich man who has made 
his wealth with ease and not by meanness, is just as likely to be 
generous as to be otherwise. The trouble is, that riches are usually 
accumulated by meanness ; and the man who has inherited wealth, 
and who is not generous, inherited the meanness with the wealth of 
his ancestor. The poor are necessarily more dependent, and are, 
consequently, more gregarious than the rich. Their kind offices to 
each other are more in demand, and what is done for one to-day is 
only what may be required from that one to-morrow. Besides this, 
those who lead a from-hand-to-mouth existence can easily share the 
chance crust. The most generous of men, perhaps, is the common 
sailor, who, because he has no ambition or hope for wealth or high 
station, lavishly scatters all that he has earned by the toil, privations 
and dangers of a long voyage. Men without ambition or hope 
(I mean poor folks) become reckless, and their recklessness and 
imprudence must not be called generosity. 

It would be useless and tiresome to pursue our theme any further. 
A volume would exhaust the reader and not the subject. Poverty, 
like death, has but a grim, forbidding countenance from whatever 
point of view we may regard it, though, like death, it may be the 
necessary means for reaching heaven. 

Joun S. Hott. 








THE ROME OF THE MARBLE FAUN. 


I, 


HE “Diary of an Ennuyée” was one of the truest and most 

charming books ever written on Italy. Such was the opinion of 
the painter Allston, as delivered in his sonnet to Mrs. Jameson. The 
poet in his declining years reawoke to the charm of the associations 
called up by the artless and genial pen of the invalid lady. He re- 
membered the days when he sauntered among the stone-pines of the 
Villa Borghese listening to the conversation of Coleridge, and a 
thousand bright and winning adventures were startled into resuscitated 
being as the friendly historian went on recording her experiences, 
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criticisms, and impressions. In language scarce less vivid than the 
figures on the canvas he thanked and blessed her for her charming 
-book, and closed his own published works with the sonnet aforemen- 
tioned. But truer and more stirring was the work in which the genius 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne lifted up its voice and shed the yearning of 
many a long year as a sweet odor abroad upon the world. Like yeast 
worked the sunlight of the Campagna in him, as he sat in his dim 
cottage-home at Redcar in England and thought of the fogless, sun- 
fond, luxurious land that with its art and landscape, air and light cleft 
the blue sheet of the Mediterranean with many a curve and swelling 
promontory, many an inlet with its lines of beauty, many a seaside 
resort embalmed in the double benediction of pagan and Christian 
civilisation. With Hawthorne there was no incident, no recollection, 
no experience that did not take a dramatic form and creep forth 
quaintly or richly idealised into romance. So amid the monotony or 
the quiet of life in a small seashore resort there were times when, drop 
by drop, distilled the honey of rich remembered experience when he 
was in the habit of idling along the bright shadowless streets of Rome, 
out upon the Via Sacra, among the clustered convents of the Aven- 
tine, within the shattered wilderness of the Coliseum as it lay spiritualised 
in moonshine, or over the blossoming fields that cover over the Cata- 
combs and have cicatrised in such a beautiful manner these gigantic 
wounds of former days. The unceasing fermentation of these prom- 
enades and associations ended in Zhe Marble Faun, which like the 
ancient palm which its author loved to contemplate in the gardens of 
Monte Pincio, holds its head aloft among its strange-featured brethren 
and may be seen afar as the crown of all his works. Perhaps absence 
from the actual ground of his story gave a fervor to the romancer which, 
had he trodden among the filth and the superstition of the reality as 
his plot progressed, would materially have modified it and thrown 
about it less of the poetic gauze of the imagination. Still the author’s 
instinctive taste revolted at any exaggerations and never ran into the 
grosser form of excessive color. Rome was to him an infinite depos- 
itory of facts beyond which there was no going and no desire to go, 
for its history and its legends were familiar to him, and they surpassed 
in morbid marvellous detail all the “vexed Bermoothes” which the 
t could create or enrich with his deposit of fanciful beings. How 
interesting is the process of this work, this stalactite dripping through 
seven years, distilling drop, drop, drop, oozing noiselessly through the 
quiet nights, airily through the busy days, unceasingly through the 
twilights and the dawns ; shedding the shining deposit unheard by 
mortal ear-drum ; until up grew the respondent stalagmite, together 
clanged the crystal segments in the fire-point of a human soul, magi- 
cally sprang up the twined, convoluted, many-angled brotherhocd of 
columns and crystals, caverns and arches, incrustations, frozen dews, 
quaint efflorescences — characters, scenery, passions, dialogue, plots— 
reared like an Arabian palace or a temple of Astarte, pervaded by its 
own strange light, resonant with its own goblin music, swept like some 
many-chorded instrument into rich instrumentation, full of sweet 
noises as'the voice of Casella singing to Dante amongst purgatorial 
fires, full of immortal threnody and triumph, humiliation and victory. 
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And all this going on while the gray German Sea was tumbling in at 
his feet, while the dim English fog was hugging the bleak shores of 
inhospitable Redcar! 

Rich indeed must have been the encrusted memories of this sojourn 
in the sunny peninsula, living indeed must have been those experi- 
ences, submerged like ever-thrilling bells in consciousness, underlying 
like a world of wreathing coral the routine of daily life, flowing a 
viewless river that sang of the land through which it passed like the 
stars in the Paradiso. Hawthorne’s life—as indeed the life of every 
great man— was cleft into these pregnant halves: the practical, the 
husiness-like, the world-absorbed, in its most poetic phases a sort of 
summer Netherlands prosperous and tranquil; and then the leaf 
turned down, into which no human eye could look, brilliant, quaint, 
fanciful, scribbled all over with the handwriting of Ariel and Puck, 
burnt at the edges with the glowing dyes of Byzantine illuminators, 
affluent in arabesques that have bewitched the margins in many a 
moment of idle imagination, etched with the rare essences that scar 
any but the fingers of genius, fertile as any natural leaf in those 
wonderful interlineations that cross and recross, curve and recurve 
upon each other through the works of Nature: all so aérialised, 
so persuaded into accord, so immersed in individuality, that the 
wonder is how they did not overgrow the other life and make 
of it a thing equally beautiful and striking. It came forth, how- 
ever, after long brooding, the embodied aroma of Italian wan- 
derings —this leaf, or rather this blossom, so wonderfully sil- 
houetted and interlined, profiled and shaded, with a fragrance 
unlike any other, mellow to the core with all the mellowness of 
matured powers. ‘There is no crudeness, no acid, no cold twinkle 
of septentrional stars: all is warm, benignant, voluptuous, for the 
romance has bathed in the marble baths of Caracalla and been 
richly mulled with all the spices of the Eternal City. The sun of the 
Janiculum, the sweetness of Italian art, the mirth and tenderness of 
Italian character, the gaiety and loveliness of Italian scenery, form 
such atmosphere of reality in the book that the shut eye beholds 
again the Alban Hills, the villas, the ever-spouting fountains, the sky- 
piercing obelisks, the heights topped with convents, the mournful and 
glorious ruins, and all the heroic or the petty characteristics which, 
fused into one transcendant whole, summon before the imagination 
the awful and touching apparition of surviving Rome. No man knew 
better than Hawthorne how to spread this atmosphere over his work, 
make everything swim in it as in a mysterious refracting medium for 
his own artistic or imaginative purpose. Real as his characters are, 
life-like as is their life, they are all but unreal and inert in the pres- 
ence of that immutable fragment of antiquity amid which they move 
and act. But so skilfully has the artist carved their loves and fates, 
their lives and geniuses on those masses of immortal rock, that they 
seem part and parcel of the handiwork of the past, and come before us 
endowed with the same unchangeableness, the same instincts. There 
was a rare cordiality in the understanding between this representative 
of the New World and the venerable mother of the Legions and the 
Twelve Tables. It did not appear to be a relation of exotic to con- 
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servatory, but of seed to soil, of instinct to fruition, of dream to 
realisation. Hawthorne found in Rome all the oddities and eccen- 
tricities, all the thin spiritual media which he loves to hang between 
the reader and himself, all the canonised heroism or pathos that could 
move the most obdurate heart. His whole stay there was a yielding 
to these instreaming impressions, this aura of antiquity, these battle- 
winds that blew over Cleopatra and Cesar, which withgut becoming 
incarnate as with the historian, set the poet to poetising, and shed 
over his work the sweetest sense of ancientness and truth. The 
obelisks become older, the palaces of the Czsars more eloquent, the 
aqueducts of the emperars more venerable as this quiet footfall 
reéchoes among them or this kindred tongue moralises over the 
vicissitudes through which they have passed. ‘The touch is so gentle, 
and yet it communicates an infinite remoteness to what it touches ; 
the footstep is so light, and yet it crashes with the boom of thunder 
through these vocal ruins ; the pen is so full of grace, and yet with wo'fish 
pertinacity it worries the secret out of whatever it describes. While 
his characters move with passionate precipitation through the catas- 
trophe and plot which the author has designed for them, yet behind 
and beyond all there is the repose of eternal nature, eternal art, 
eternal religion ; repose flowing in from the Campagna leprous with 
sunlight ; reposed gathered from the tomb of the Scipios, welling up 
from the nine hundred miles of catacombs, and resting upon all the 
romance like a spirit of peace. It is just this antithesis that makes 
The Marble Faun so charming —the great Southern heart of Miriam 
lighting its eternal fire amid this divine tranquillity, Medea stung to 
madness under the noble placidity of A°gean skies. Even upon 
King Lear, even upon Hamlet it steals like the dews of evening. 
Throughout Hawthorne there are these breathing spaces, these lyric 
interludes, these placid joys of ever-living hills and valleys along 
which may be found still waters of rest. Whenever there is a solemn 
eclipse, a moment of overwhelming struggle, a sorrow more than the 
heart can bear, up loom the lovely precipices of Soracté, gaily leap 
the fountains in the great Piazza of St. Peter, royally glints Bernini’s 
colonnade in morning sunshine, lovingly are the exquisite arms of 
Tuscan landscape thrown about us, and we are allured away. So 
adroitly is this done that we hardly notice it. When he takes us into 
St. Peter’s we are lost in the ambient sunniness of the huge cathedral, 
so golden, so great, so hospitable does it seem ; so heroic the clus- 
tered, uplifted, many-figured tombs of popes and emperors; so 
graceful the cherubs that sway aloft the vases of Acqua Santa ; so 
oppressive the possibilities of a great festival there ; so measureless 
the ornamention of this mighty, hollow cross which, glorious as it is, 
symbolises merely the instrument of crucifixion, and is but an efful- 
gent crystallisation of that ; so richly breaking the achromatic light 
of Christianity into its own prismatic hues: we grow dizzy with this 
fertility, and all but forget the cruel errand that introduces Hilda 
into it. 

mye A nee of modern Roman life and manners was familiar to 
him. is object was not, however, to delineate these ; they were left 
to the graceful pen of Story, About, and others. But it was “the 
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sense of sweetness that ever trickled round his heart,” the sentiment 
of touching and unchangeable rest that broods upon the lava-stones 
of the Appian and Flaminian Ways and hangs about the Roman 
Forum and loiters along the Tiber-brink, melting as voice into voice 
into the artistic and landscape envelopment of Rome. The Rome of 
art met a deep response in this quaint New England nature. After 
his acquaintance with Italy, it is plain to see that Hawthorne’s style 
took a richer form, an eastern sunniness which it had never known 
before. It is just the delicious sunbean that Rembrandt van Ryn 
throws athwart his sombre portraits. Always prone to create gorgeous 
women especially, the women of Zhe Romance of Monte Beni show the 
atmosphere in which they were bred. Miriam exceeds Zenobia or 
Hester Prynne in richness ; Hilda, though ethereal enough, is brunette 
soul and body; Kenyon is redolent of the high-focused Venetian 
character of Canova, in whose studio the romancer places him ; and 
Donatello is not only a faun, but akin to the impassioned creations of 
Boccaccio, child of fervid crusades, blood-brother to the fiery genius 
of Dominic. Whatever the ancients meant by their faun-creation — 
frolicsome, humorous, music-loving waifs as they were,—Donatello in 
Hawthorne’s hands is endued limb and intellect with the warmest 
humanity, and a humanity fed on the cream and fire of an Italian 
clime. Quite as perfectly as Praxiteles has he wrought out his con- 
ception of the Faun, but he has suffused the marble with the enam- 
ored blushes of life. Long before Hawthorne, Boccaccio had worked 
out the same problem, the same cypher, the same transformation of 
dense animal tissues into quivering, smarting nerve-force ; and as we 
read the artless stories of the Decameron, we cannot but contrast this 
story* in particular with the exquisite elaboration which it received 
from the genius of our countryman nearly five hundred years after- 
wards. Whether Hawthorne had read Boccaccio we have no means 
of knowing, but both writers struggled for the same prize,— the faint, 
faint link which visionaries had thrown between man and beast in 
the old mythologies,— the hand-grasping through the darkness after 
the severed chain of creation,—the instinctive consciousness of a 
chasm somewhere for thousands of years tugging at the heart of 
man, recently so curiously celebrated from the investigations of 
English experimentalists. Modern science is not so poetic as antique 
myth, and it may not be more true. It was at least curious that both 
in Boccaccio and in Hawthorne, Love — 


L’Amor che move il sole e l’altre stelle, 


should be selected as the powerful agent of reconciliation. 


IL 


There is the true Goth in the genius of Hawthorne, as truly as in 
the cathedral fagade of Rheims or the spire of the minster of 
Fribourg. There is a something that resembles the soaring loftiness, 
the religious sentiment, the rich haze of ancient glass, the upward 





*1I1 Dec., Giornata Quarta, Novella Prima. 
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sweep of clustered piers and pillars, the undulous mass of flamboy- 
ant traceries, the magic of trefoil windows imprisoned within 
crescents cf dim-looming arches, the distant glory of martyrs and 
saints and jubilant hosts just springing from the bath of heaven’s 
own light, the aged and exquisite carving of choired and sculptured 
stalls, the mysterious bloom of groined ceilings sunset-lit with all the 
iris-bloom that Gothic fancy had seen and treasured for centuries: 
brooding upon all the far-diffused spirit of the organ, one sigh from 
which makes the gathered pillars, the ribbed vaulting, the rich multi- 
plicity of far-withdrawn perspective, the shimmer of storied windows, 
and all the art-summoned resources cf inexhaustible genius melt into 
the living and harmonious incarnation of visible religion. ‘There is 
nothing in him of the Romanesque or the Renaissance or the gew- 
gaws of Roman churches, on which are roosted architectural toad- 
stools for domes, and within which the frescoes of Father Pazzi and 
his tribe have grown in luxurious rankness. But just as the fervid 
architects of the dark ages plucked the arch from the dying watch- 
fires of Roman basilicas and wrought it into those splendid combina- 
tions which the art-lover worships in the cathedrals along the Rhine ; 
just as the impulse cf those ages from this single geometric form 
reared its impassioned temples, all but articulate memorials cf a 
mighty religious movement ; so the homely instinct of the New Eng- 
lander, working on a single idea such as his Faun, spun the subtle 
threads of his romance and filled it with the curious growths cf his 
pondering imagination. ‘The crusades, the preaching of Bernard and 
Peter, the cry of the Saracen, the tears of millions, are audible to us 
in the passionate soaring of these yearning arches, the hues cf these 
passion-flushed windows, the magnetism of these onward-sweeping 
perspectives, these triumphant spires, this emblazoned twilight, the 
pathos of these mourning sculptures, the gloom of this atmosphere 
instinct with immemorial struggle ; the mighty symbolism of these 
pillars that seek to flee into heaven and never reach there, but clang 
sharply, dissonantly against the inexorable firmament: all this we see, 
and these fanes speak to us like tongues of fire,— they are more than 
the fossilised desire of effete nations. So, if we may venture upon the 
comparison, we catch the faintest as the most complex vibrations of this 
artist’s being in the strange romances which his Gothic instincts 
brought into the world ; and in none more clearly than in the Romance 
of Monte Beni. It is interesting to follow him in the architectural and 
landscape elements of his story, and to watch how step by step he 
worked each into his woof,— combining, foreshortening, distributing 
masses of light and darkness, throwing here transparent graces of 
color, and there projecting Salvatoresque glooms of shadow; and 
everywhere diffusing his own personality like a fine mist. 

Few travellers have observed old Rome so lovingly, so delicately ; 
with few has the pathetic eloquence of its decay abided in such per- 
manence. Even more eloquently than in the noble lament of Gibbon, 
because in a more spiritualised form, looms up the wasted presence cf 
the Eternal City in this book. All its poetry is therein garnered and 
sung ; all its noonday glare and indolence are commemorated ; the 
freaks of architect, time, and nature ; the many beauties of antiquity 
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and art; the airiest caroling of its legends of the saints; the very 
blood-stains on its garments are touched by the potent chrism of this 
magician and made to sparkle with the rich fires of worshipping fancy. 
All this perhaps is not discoverable in deta‘l ; but the book at large 
is imbued with it. It is the last will and testament of a heart that was 
sickening, bequeathing to the world its sweetest possession before yet 
the evil days were absolutely come, while yet the exceeding richness 
of the evening was shedding itself over the world, while yet the sea was 
garrulous with outgoing tides, while yet the skies were enamored of the 
light and Ormuzd shone afar on the evening hills. Hawthorne seems to 
have weakened after the publication of this romance ; he had given his 
best ; more he had not to give. To quote Dante’s beautiful verses : 


—Era gid l’ora che volge ‘| desio 
A’ naviganti, e intenerisce ’] cuore 
Lo di ch’ an detto a’ dolci amici a Dio, 
E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano 
Che paia ’l giorno pianger che se muoré—— 


It was not hard to see that the pilgrim’s ear was quickened and 
attuned to other sounds. His garments were travel-stained, his staff 
broken, his sandals rent, and the scallop was dry. After long and 
memorable journeying he sat down under his favorite palm ‘of the 
Pincio garden and conceived this conclusion to his day’s work. He 
put into it all the manifold gifts that he possessed: dramatic power, 
ennobling sentiment, nervousness of style, fervor of memory, strength 
of imagination, and searching psychological analysis ; all moving in 
the world’s highest and most concentrated focus, all impregnated with 
the luxuriousness of the afternoon, all steeped in the inspiration ex- 
haling from the spot. There are few more genial guides to the treas- 
ures of Rome modern, ancient or medizval ; the octaves which he has 
chosen from the great instrument are just those from which are crushed 
the most enduring harmonies. It is impossible for us not to be 
smitten with admiration at the alternate relief which tumultuous action 
and the passionless solemnity of nature afford each other, the frozen 
masses of the columned and capitaled temple and the fervors of the 
ever-burning shrine. The book radiates art, antiquity, grace ; and 
such is the homely sweetness of its language that all these, like an 
antique Psyche enwreathed in drapery. shine the more alluringly 
through the transparent film. 


III, 


How delightful it is to climb the stairs of the Capitoline Museum at 
the foot of which dreams the mighty figure of sleepy Hadrian, and, 
throwing aside the curtains, enter the famous room where are grouped 
the Faun of Praxiteles, the Dying Gladiator, the Apollo, the Antinous, 
and the selfsame Girl playing with a Dove which Hawthorne so beauti- 
fully sketches in his opening chapter. This opening chapter salutes the 
reader like a salvo of silver bells, and for sweetness there are few in 
our language that excel it. Below in the courtyard, with its satyrs 
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and Priapuses and sarcophagi, reclines the once popular figure of 
Marforio, which the Roman populace used to regard with such quaint 
reverence for the confidential dialogues carried on between it and the 
statue of Pasquin — so genially recumbent, so meditatively tranquil as 
it looks down into the commodious sarcophagus at its side, which is 
filled with water and serves as a fountain to this classic courtyard. 
There is a sprawling, jovial hugeness about this statue which most 
genially reproduces the time when it was the people’s delight and 
every morning found it mysteriously festooned with diatribes against 
pope and citizen. Passing on up to the piece of sculpture which sug- 
gested Hawthorne’s story, there are seen the celebrated plans of ancient 
Rome which on their discovery threw so much light on post-Augustan 
topography ; the dainty Doves of Pliny that flit ethereally about 
their mosaic vase ; the Iliac table that taught the Roman school- 
boy how to figure Troy ; the dim chamber of the Capitoline Venus, 
delicious foam imprisoned in pouting marble, a snowflake sculptured 
into the voluptuous semblance of a goddess, that once adorned the 
boudoir of some Suburran beauty ; and then down through chambers 
where, sorted like reptiles in jars, the pious fingers of the antiquary 
have labelled, numbered, and shelved the trunkless hierarchy of Roman 
emperors and courtesans. What an audience of scowling, smirking, 
cogitating, sensual animals, relieved now and then by the grace of 
Marcus Aurelius or the charming contours of Agrippinu. Graphic 
marbles, equal to any gallery of Newgate! 

But in the presence of the sublime Gladiator, the beautiful Praxiteles, 
each with its impress of impassioned weakness or inimitable grace — 
these mystic caryatides of life and death, light and twilight waging 
here as everywhere immitigable warfare — these twin pillars of human 
existence cloven from the eternal heart of Pentelicus — gushes fault- 
lessly the quietude, the breathless serenity that Greek sculpture dif- 
fuses wherever it rests. There is a smile, an archness, an indescrib- 
able lingering of happy memories about the lips of the Faun that have 
passed into Hawthorne’s romance and made it sweet. In the crossed 
leg, the careless attitude, the arching head, the idle flute (one warble 
from which would shake loose the frozen limbs and make them dance 
like Berenice-hair), the graceful indolence of the arm against the 
thigh — we have the supreme of expressive art — the rounded curving 
of voluptuous life, the swell and arch and undulation of lines delicate 
as music, the sunshine of the Parthenon and Praxiteles, the abandon 
of artistic exhilaration working on the smiles and the sweetnesses of 
life, not passionately a-hunt as though gad-fly-stung for some concep- 
tion that will divinely content. Praxiteles must have worked out this 
figure in his sunniest hours, when the wood was iris-aureoled or the 
air was moonbeamed, in the presence of the Cupid that he worshipped, 
surrounded by the lovely women of Athens, with reminiscences of 
Canephore and Ephebi and all grace-informed things crowding in 
upon him, singing like Leonardo as he painted, clasping to his memory, 
as Fra Angelico did the crucifix, the eloquent marbles of Polycletus 
and Pythagoras, chipping like flakes of light the spotless fragments 
from off the dim-dawning shoulders of his Faun, and with a mind 
instinct with the brilliant elation of genius dragging, lover-like, reluctant 
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immortality from the marble. We can fancy each delightful incon- 
gruous influence swelling up to the workshop of the master and melt- 
ing as the hum of bees multitude-like into the mood that conceived 
this fairy birth. There is so much human tenderness in the smile that 
Hawthorne was justified in seizing upon the mystic possibilities which 
it foreshadowed and building them into the airy fabric of transcen- 
dental romance, Among all the European galleries and among all the 
copies of this statue there is none so sweet, so true as this. This is 
truly an animal budding if not blazing into humanity ; this is indeed 
the dead phial that began to live and blaze under the intense eye of 
Faust ; but the animal is no longer the fixed but the ephemeral type, 
the magic globules boil within the brain of Faust and convert him into 
a demi-god. Praxiteles has gone so far as to conceal the tail which 
accompanies and so hopelessly bestialises other fauns, as if he would 
make the transformation absolute, as if he would eliminate the last 
dissonance from the sublimated organisation of his work. He looks 
as if his lips had just reaped their sweetness from the flute and his 
limbs were one after the other lulling under the dropping cadences 
into luxurious repose; or as if the most soul-suffusing mirth had 
somehow got entangled in his spirit and disenthralled the glowing 
chrysalid fora moment. The severe Greek type has been departed 
from in the slight upward turn of the nose, that tendril-like curve of 
the nostril which struck Hawthorne as so genial. With great skill 
has he limned as with streaks of fire the outlines of his Donatello and 
imparted to him the gaiety, the gentleness, the movement of the Faun, 
deepening, as the story proceeds, under the Oriental richness of 
Miriam’s associ#tion into more fervid hues, characteristics more dis- 
tinct, tokens more telling of a human soul. This splendid shadow of 
a woman, so poetic, so melancholy, so sense-thralled, so inebriate with 
art, whose character has the purple opaqueness of clouded amethyst, 
with all pardonable and unpardonable desires, swoops athwart the 
poor bright faun-disc like some scarlet eclipse of passion, spangles it 
with blood, and soon subdues it to its own likeness. But the evolution 
is not through smiles —it is through the poisoned bath of tears, it is 
through strong crying and infuriate wrestling. Praxiteles did not 
probe beyond the mirth— but here is something sterner, haggarder, 
holier. How charming is the success of the Greek artist, how frag- 
mentary that of the Anglo-Saxon! It is a dream-drugged lotos-eater 
beside the creature moulded of all lovely memories of the Ilissus and 
the Eurotas. In the soft rounded contours, the artless witchery of the 
pose, the fragrant joy that exhales richly from the original, there is 
focalised the whole of an extinct civilisation, there is unsphered from 
the mere pictorial symbol the glorious fearlessness and freedom and 
energy that triremed the whole Mediterranean and ham-strung the 
monarchy of Xerxes. But Donatello, however marvellous may be the 
shy elaboration of his character, quickly glides within the margin of 
modern sympathies and loses the tricksome sylvan instincts of his 
forefathers. It is more a human being lifted to the quaint realisation 
of the faun-nature than a faun quickened to darkling consciousness of 
humanity. Not even Donatello’s sensitiveness about his ears wil! wuite 
make us believe him a descendant of so picturesque arace. Howchia:ac- 
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teristic is the ear! Winckelmann knew only one perfect pair that had 
come down to us from all antiquity. The ears of fauns as found in 
sculpture are furry and elorgate upward to a funny little apex precisely 
as if they would twitch humorously and their owner bound away at the 
slightest human footfall. Praxiteles has idealised them to two tender 
little rudiments about which hover amorously clusters of curls, 
anxiously abundant if peradventure the tell-tale point may be hidden. 
It is a brilliant, breathless promise of unfledged possibilities—a 
dawn that ever stayed such. At this point he is seized by Hawthorne, 
kneaded by palms of flame, marvellously wrought into more than 
statuesque life-likeness, brooded upon passionately by all the fashion- 
ing energies of the artist, and like some exquisite instrument flung 
upon the airs of summer and showering them back sublimated to 
music, imbibes a soul. The humor, the merry playfulness of the 
original, appear in the earlier volume of the romance, but finally 
thicken into grim sarcasm and lurid violence. At times we cannot 
help thinking that a most lovable being has been spoiled by attraction 
into the whirling vortex cf humanity, that we should prefer the Faun 
as the rival of Scopas has so sunnily conceived him to all the rich 
romance of imaginative fiction. The Faun of Praxiteles as he nestles 
in one’s memory is a being perfect, sufficient in itself, the charming 
offspring of poetising fancy, loathing darkness and sadness and the 
babble of multitudinous cities. There are dancing, fluting, drinking, 
flower-crowned fauns all more or less eloquent with dance, drink, 
motion, pleasure, and music ; but to none has been communicated 
such generous shares of genius and glory, such oo mirth and 
sweetness as to this work of Greek imagination. ere are fauns in 
Parian and in Pentelic, of the Louvre, the Vatican, the Uffizzi, and 
the Museo Borbonico, of the vases of Etruria and the frescoes of 
Pompeii, but all pale before this emblem of sweet adolescence that 
shimmers a positive glamor of joyousness over the little square 
chamber which struggles as vainly to hold all this radiance as the 
witch-shadow to quench the bright protuberant limb of the new moon. 

From the same small chamber, when wearied even with the won- 
drous riches of the Museum, the eye may wander through double 
windows to some of the most characteristic landscapes about Rome. 
Through one, across a tufa-paved quadrangle in the centre of which 
prances the noble equestrian statue of Aurelius in bronze — sole relic 
of innumerable such that once tossed their tawny manes in every 
piazza of the city — rises one of the palaces built by Michael Angelo, 
full of dim glorious tapestries, fragments of colossal feet and hands 
(ex pede Herculem), odds and ends of triumphal arches, an authentic 
statue of Julius Cesar, the famous bronze Wolf of the Capitol, and 
numerous mangled remains of former ages, not to forget the shell- 
cameo women who, nestled in one of the under apartments, sell 
delicate specimens of carven shells, Roman mosaic, works in fictra 
dura, and florid copies of Umbrian and Florentine masters. Behind 
stretches the squalid precinct of the Tarpeian Rock, upon which you 
look from a delightful garden back of the Prussian embassy, breathing 
memories of Niebuhr, Bunsen, Dr. Arnold, and Thorwaldsen. Beyond 
swim the undulous purples and amaranths of the Campagna threaded 
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by the Tiber and dying in golden faintness against the cliffs of Alba. 
No light in the world is so soft, so phosphorescent, so touching, as 
that which broods over the Campagna Romana and converts it into 
one of the most delicious epicurean landscapes. No Cuyp, no Claude, 
no Zuccarelli, no benignant pencil of Turner or Vernet ever heaped 
up in picture such magnetic mounts of slumbrous gold, such fertile 
metamorphoses of morning and evening mist, such lines of pencilled 
aérialised mountain that throb faint and far against the sculptured 
horizon. It is the fashion of tourists to be savage with the Campagna 
for its wearisomeness ; but whoever loves the storied cloud, the 
pensive magic of cloud-capped distances, the pathos of ever-brooding 
solitudes, the mesmeric power of ruins and towers and tombs and 
slopes of far-expanding hills that seem to swoon against the sky in 
ghostlike glory and dimness, and to lean for very giddiness against 
the shoulder of the firmament ; whoever loves a dim and oul eae 
that traverses the most magnificent of earthly silences, and from the 
fret and the spume of its yellow waters seems to spurn the notice of 
the parvenus hurrying to the amenities of the distant city: let him 
follow these aqueducts as they sweep through the desert and vanish 
into historic heights ; let him follow the trail of these interminable 
tombs. 

Through the other window stretches, or rather sleeps in opium- 
slumber, the landscape so graphically described in the Romance: the 
Mamertine Prison, the sculptured sweep of Severus’s Arch, the domes 
and campaniles of ancient churches, the historic parallelogram of the 
Roman Forum with its ruin-strewn floor ; and beyond, Golsaen, Via 
Sacra, the massy arch of Constantine, and the gardens of the Domini- 
can monks of S. Gregorio, shut in by mountains whose hues seem 
borrowed from the blue incandescence of brimstone. From the back 
window of the corridor the eye climbs leisurely up the straggling 
elongated pile of the Ara Ceeli church, whose interior is so dim and 
ornate, and whose richly-columned aisles point backward to a hoary 
antiquity ; amid which Gibbon loitered one evening to vesper-service, 
and while mourning the lost presence of the Capitoline Jupiter, 
suddenly gathered the idea of the “Decline and Fall.” No hill in 
the wide world is so enamored of memory, so cofoneted with recol- 
lections, so cloud-capped with the mingled duskiness of successive 
civilisations as this humble hillock of the Capitol; and however 
bemired and bemewed with sentiment, it is impossible to resist its 
poetic appeal. In more modern times Rienzi and Petrarch — the 
knight and the poet of sentiment—have clothed it with romantic 
interest. Near by is the convent founded by Vittoria Colonna, the 
street made memorable by the tower of mirrors of the magician Virgil 
(Tor’ dei Specchi), and at the foot of the hill dwelt Messer Michele 
Agnolo. All this may be and is common-place enough, but resist it 
you cannot, and would not if you could. 
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IV. 


Around this focus of transcendent recollections cluster like a group 
of feathery palms the opening chapters of Zhe Marble Faun. Insen- 
sibly historical Rome has crept into its pages, and given a mellowed 
undertone to the imaginative framework. The adventure in the 
Catacombs brings vividly before the mind that tract of mysterious 
subterraneous Rome which in all ages has powerfully thrilled the 
fancy. Itis the ground-floor of which Rome and the Campagna are 
the second story. More interesting than the hillsides of Juda or 
Cyrenais, because intimately connected with the early Christian 
church, these awful caverns riot and run like estuaries of hell through 
leagues of mouldering bones and twine about the foundations of 
palaces and villas. Santa Agnese, S. Calixto, and S. Sebastiano 
admit the visitor to these abysses of horror and stench, foul with 
gases and oozing at every pore with the ghastly ichor of centuries. 
The guides fetch out an amphora of pinkish wine and fortify the con- 
stitutions of the weak against the deadly chill that lurks in these 
dismal sepulchres. The imagination of the martyrs who inhabited 
this Tartarus, this obscene gulph of Eblis, rioted in a hideous archi- 
tecture whose jagged rudeness intensifies the purgatorial horrors of 
the infernal grottoes where it is found. Now and then a beautiful 
epitaph over some old mouldering saint illumines the place, and occa- 
sionally the slit-like passages swell into oratories, in whose awful 
shades the Christians worshipped by stealth many a long year ago. 
Nothing is more curious than to dip into some historian who exults 
in the exterior magnificence of the Roman Empire, and then dive 
into these creeping abominations of inner magnificence with all their 
scowling suggestiveness. 

The palace-life of Rome was no less familiar to Hawthorne’s 
patient eye—those exquisite cloistered courtyards of Baldassare 
Peruzzi ; those huge piles of tufa fashioned from the Coliseum by 
Angelo into Farnese-palaces whose walls flaunt with frescoes of 
Annibale Caracci ; those ornate palaces of the Doria, the Colonna, 
and the Farnesina, whose exterior shell is chiselled into an archi- 
tectural fairy-land and whose interiors at once blaze and bloom with 
all the riches of decorative art— sculpture, painting, mosaic, bronze 
work, candelabra which perhaps Cellini modelled, pillars of rosso 
antico climbing into ceilings where float Guido’s Aurora, the Psyche 
of Raphael; corridors wandering as if unconsciously into spaces 
peopled with the creations of the chisel, staircases ascending to lofty 
darkened chambers replete with portraits, luxurious furniture, ancient 
tapestries ; suburban villas, like the Ludovisi, the Borghese, or the 
Albani, whose very names in the liquid Italic tongue sound like 
music, and whose presence is an immortal compliment to art. But 
there was a far humbler class of palaces with which he was acquainted, 
the comprehensive abode of princes, patricians, ambassadors, magis- 
trates, artists, shoe-blacks and pastry-cooks, all in one, to which the 
Eternal City treats her teeming population, and which tier on tier, 
floor on floor, like the hanging gardens of Semiramis, rise from foun- 
tained and flowering gardens to the dismal attics that night-cap all 
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Roman houses. In these encyclopedias of life you may climb over 
the august heads of scions of the Sang Royal, cardinal legates, repre- 
sentatives of puissant realms, sprigs of the aristocracy, and the ven- 
erable representatives of the Law, the Prophets, and the Pill-box, into 
the meaner sphere of plebeian, artistic, or economical Rome, entirely 
ignoring each other’s existence, each behaving as if the whole tene- 
ment belonged to himself, and each coming or going on his respective 
business in the most independent way possible. Cabals, cakes, cardi- 
nals’ hats, protocols, maccaroni, lawyers’ briefs, cataplasms, salves 
and signories, pride and punchinello, princes of the purple and 
beggars with the purples, all issue from these houses in picturesque 
confusion ; and whether it be measles or millionaires, divines or dice, 
maccaroni or marchesi, seldom does anything occur to mar the delightful 
amiability. A sculptor’s studio nestles amongst the beautiful apart- 
ments of the Palazzo Barberini; a livery-stable embalms the under 
atmosphere of another ; and the clangor of soldiers is heard in the 
yard of the Palazzo Rospigliosi, where is the casino that enshrines 
the masterpiece of Guido. Such is the Rome of reality and of Haw- 
thorne — a picturesque jumble of contrasts, incongruities, filth and 
glory. At one moment the olfactories are outraged by fiendish smells, 
and the next delighted feet are pacing the renowned halls where 
Winckelmann studied the treasures of the Villa Albani. 

One of the queerest of these Roman Babels Hawthorne selected as 
the dwelling of Hilda,—a square medieval tower with summit 
quaintly machicolated, still to be seen as one of the prominent 
features near the Palazzo Borghese. Kenyon, the fourth character 
of the book, occupied the studio of Canova,—a tiny twin-storied 
house inlaid with fragments of dassi redievi and traceries like Abbots- 
ford, lying near the Mausoleum of Augustus,—which mausoleum, 
after overflowing with all the imperial abominations from Divus 
Augustus to Hadrian, was rifled, burnt, converted to the inconceiv- 
able uses of a fortress of the middle ages, and has now become a spot 
where Rome literally dances over the graves of the emperors,— an 
open-air theatre. It was strange to hear the ravings of the melo- 
drama one bright August evening in this mighty sepulchre, while the 
chimes of neighboring churches rang the Ave Maria. The air was 
sweet, the stars twinkled, the chimes floated elfishly through an 
atmosphere ringing and resonant as a cymbal; but the hoarse 
declamation of the actors fell on the spiritual ear with a transcendent 
remoteness. There was in the air a more powerful presence that 
touched the spiritual tympanum and made it tremble with inaudible 
melodies. Bandits have roosted in the tomb of Cecilia Metella; 
popes and prelates have made the tomb of Hadrian frown with can- 
non ; and the tomb of the Czsars has become a theatre! It is only 
on the Tiber that history indulges in such wit. But grim as it is, it is 
all wreathed in intensest poetry; all around the everlasting monu- 
ments of pagan and pontifical civilisation has grown up a second poetry, 
a more fertile art, a many-pillared architecture, not less interesting 
than the first. Through many a chink and cranny has this stolen 
into the Romance of Monte Beni and fertilised it and made it flourish 
to sweet purpose, and left it in our libraries an ardent memorial of 
worship of the beautiful. 
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Of the fourteen or fifteen hundred shrines that burn an evening 
taper before the image of the Madonna in Rome, Hawthorne has 
kindled and commemorated one that will shine as long as our 
language lasts—the taper in Hilda’s Tower. The worship of Our 
Blessed Lady more fervently than anywhere else clings and climbs 
about the territories of the Holy See. Before gas and Victor Emanuel 
were introduced, these tapers shimmered through dark and dangerous 
streets, and the wayfarer was indebted to their tender Samaritan 
radiance for many an escape from thieves. Gas has cheapened the 
pretty superstition, and there is no little inkling of shrewdness in 
the way piety has blended utility with religion in having the public 
lamps lighted before these ancient shrines. Alas! the Rome of dim 
streets and gorgeous ceremonies, frantic carnivals, local superstitions, 
bright-bodiced contadine, panniered donkeys, and impassioned morra, 
is helter-skeltering away bcfore the sturdy little giant Victor. The 
artists’ models no longer loaf on the Spanish Stairs as when Dickens 
so charmingly pictured them; the sweet voices of the nuns of the 
Sacré Coeur are no longer heard at sunset chanting the litany of the 
Virgin ; the Pope no longer ambles about on his white mule, except 
in the sylvan fastness of the Vatican garden; there are no proces- 
sions and pontifical tunics flaunting along the Corso, or huge carcases 
of purple-pampered dignitaries rolling by in lumbering and lacquied 
coaches ; and the lovely Friday evenings of summer passion into the 
eloquent purple of Roman midnight without the usual sermon in the 
arena of the Coliseum. The American of old-world spirit bewails the 
evanescence of these things and begins to look about him for the 
compensating graces or even utilities of all this reform. One of the 
inestimable villas of the Esquiline has been transformed into a 
Caliban of a railway station ; the Praetorian Camp is fast reforming to 
a labyrinth of obscene alleys; the old mills that have been grinding 
on the Janiculum from time immemorial will soon doubtless no longer 
be driven by the rushing tides of the great fountain of Paul and 
Fontana, and the remorseless calculations of improvement will let out 
the Aventine in lots! 

One of the most attractive features of Rome is the innumerous 
fountains that tinkie or tremble in the many piazzas. Of all imagin- 
able designs, from the simplest to others that luxuriate in the extrava- 
gances of disordered fancy, they throw up their massy or vaporous 
sheets of silver through the Roman noonday with a freshness and a 
plenitude that no language can describe. From the pair that shoot 
aloft their fine sparkling water-dust in the square before St. Peter’s to 
the truly magnificent amplitude of the Fontana Paolina, as it shivers in 
threefold splinters into the lake-like reservoir, there is every variety 
both of size and artistic excellence,— some are genuine works of art. 
If Bernini succeeded in anything beyond his grand colonnade— his 
angelic and devotional statuary is sickening,— it was in the piling up 
of his fountains, marvellous as they are with their winged, tailed, 
writhing or leering gorgons, their great rock-encumbered basins, the 
rich carvings of their ample shells, and the sublime ugliness of their 
tritons. But when the living waters are let loose like tigers into the 
empty receptacles, and begin to wreathe and sparkle about these tails 
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and claws and fins,— when the sheeted waterbeam leaps sheer from 
the upper hierarchy of reservoirs upon the limbs and loins of these 
frenzied giants,— when the bubbles and the many-curling lip of the 
ripples curl and quiver about these snorting dolphins — meanwhile 
Iris doing her sheeny work upon the crystal chaos,— the thing lives, 
becomes a piece of consummate adaptation, and enthrones Bernini 
among the artists of his time. No human eye was ever more afflicted 
than the eye of the promenader who ventures across the bridge of St. 
Angelo and beholds the marble anticlimaxes which Bernini has sta- 
tioned there to symbolise Our Lord’s Passion. They symbolise 
nothing on earth but the spectator’s passion; they are a thousand 
martyrdoms felt and seen. Yet few human eyes ever beheld a more 
bewitching scene than the Fountain of Trevi at midnight, bursting 
from its vast palace-side and translating its daylight waters into the 
wizard language of moonshine, Bernini was the inspiration if he was 
not the author of this fountain. The fountains of the Triton, the 
Tortoise-shell, the Baboon, the Elephant, of the Medici before the 
Temple of Vesta, the Barcaccia in the Spanish Square, the octuple 
fountain of the Obelisk in the Piazza di Popolo, and the grotesque 
creations of Bernini in the square near Pasquin’s statue, are a few of 
these benignant legacies of by-gone times. Such shining, tumbling, 
foaming abundance of water was never seen, and such squeezing of 
lemons and concocting of lemonade at the ever-adjacent kiosks was 
never dreamed of by untravelled Peregrines. The summer days are 
not long enough to squeeze out all the pyramids of golden-dyed 
lemons heaped up around these popular resorts, and the chaffering 
of lemon-bibber and lemon-barterer is prolonged into the sma’ hours. 
The ever-ready fountain is the famudus of the kiosk, ever at its 
elbow, ever abundant, and ever delicious. The shades of Agrippa 
and Alexander Severus must haunt with goodly complacency their 
noble aqueducts that still bring floods of mountain water to slake the 
heat and the stench of the Imperial City. 

With the spell of Hawthome’s romance on us, every line of which 
is irradiated with knowledge, sympathy and appreciation, it is im- 
possible not to catch the enthusiasm which he feels for these existing 
monuments and blend it with the enthusiasm of personal remembrance.. 
The moonlight ramble, the subterraneous experiences, the sylvan dance, 
the stroll on the Pincian, the faun’s transformation through the dire 
agonies of love and blood-guilt, the dead Capuchin, the bronze pontiff’s 
benediction in the market-place of Perugia, the frolic of the carnival, 
the scenes by the wayside, into all of which he interweaves so much 
that is touching or interesting, evoke the ghost of living Italy far 
more potently than any book that has been published on the same 
subject. Far more even than he was aware the art, the gardens, the 
multitudinous associations, the lyric exhilaration, the radiant vitality, 
the lichened ruin, the ilex-bordered promenades, and the pleasant 
babbling of suburban rills insinuated themselves into the book and 
produced that substantial sense of reality that goes hand in hand with 
many a romantic improbability. To any one who has ever visited 
Rome and traced out faithfully the allusions and panorama of 7hz 
Marble Faun, this sense is present with tenfold vigor. .‘This book 
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figures in the Guides in abundant extracts. It was half through its 
eyes one forenoon that, after traversing the goblin oratories of the 
Church of the Capuchins — which oratories grin and gibber with their 
horrid architecture of human skulls and thighbones and vertebrae, a 
sort of vertebrated hell—the bare-footed friar ushered us up into 
the solemn twilight of the convent-church itself, and with a flourish 
drew aside the green curtain that obscures Guido’s picture of Michael 
slaying the Dragon. ‘This church is the scene of one of the central 
incidents of the romance, and this picture gave rise to one of its 
many beautiful conversations. There blazed the splendid indignation 
of the youthful archangel grinding beneath almighty feet the writhing 
seed of the serpent—a wonderful picture, wonderfully described by 
Kenyon and Hilda, more beautiful than even Raphael’s because 
more serene, orbing all the brightness, the loveliness, the s¢/ence of 
the lightning flashed out of the East into the West by one effort of 
supreme genius. The whole Inferno-scene of Miriam’s encounter 
with her dead foe in this church is pervaded by the same graphic 
pictorial truth. Whoever has loitered on the sunny highways leading 
mountainward, or lounged for a day in an antique mountain-inn of the 
Apennines, as yet unreaped in freshness by the sickle of fashion, will 
remark the vivid truthfulness of the scenes at Perugia or at Dona- 
tello’s castle, and keenly regret the loss of such reproductive force 
from among us. It is the same squalid, mimetic, musical, sensuous, 
imaginative folk of Martial and Catullus ; the same creature of exal- 
tation and depression that breathes for us in indestructible marble 
and unchangeable man ; the same assassin, saint, beggar, and hero 
of the legends and the histories ; the same Cesar Borgia, St. Francis, 
Verdi, and Fra Diavolo ; the knife that digs out your bowels will be 
hung the same evening before the miracle-doing Madonna of San- 
sovino in S. Agostino, and a missa solennis be chanted for your soul. 
It is such materials as these that he labored upon, and to such effect 
that he accomplished. In the Jmprovisatore Hans Andersen has de- 
scribed many of the same scenes ; but with him it is the fairy glamour 
of the thing, the voices from Elfland, the ideality, the gay symbolical 
drama of Italian life, not the rugged facts, the red-hot soberness, the 
telescopic vividness to which Hawthorne’s work clings as to the 
Pillars of Hercules. Nothing, for example, could be more perfect 
than Andersen’s portrayal of the atmospheric phenomena, the amber 
transparencies of air, the deathlike swoon and sickness of nature in a 
Neapolitan twelve-of-the-cloch, the sulphurous sterility of the Cam- 
pagna, the Mediterranean moon-drawn or murmuring up the mid-world 
like a great sluggish golden behemoth, the physica/ light that may be 
handled and ladled on the steps of the Temple of Pastum. It is the 
flesh and blood of light that he gives us ; but beyond this the /mprovi- 
satore is a fairy-tale as truly as its swan-brethren, fairy in machinery, 
in allegory, in dim depths of hinted meaning, and in all the fantastic 
appurtenance of its plot. There are few things in literature that 
excel Andersen’s dream-poem of the Blue Grotto at Capri; but the 
witchery of the Coliseum and the convent, the enchantment of the 
obelisks that yearn heavenward and homeward like solid tongues of 
flame, the mossy and moonlight ruin, the mighty necromancy of the 
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Forum from whose milestone Roman arts and Roman law went forth 
to chasten, subdue and prepare the world for the divine imprint of 
Christianity — to the Anglo-Saxon must we look for all this, and not 
to the charming idealisation of the Dane, 

J. A. H. 
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T was a bright July morning, and the scorching glare would have 
been intolerable but for the stiff breeze which ruffled the harbor, 
and drove the miniature waves, with an ever-recurring swash, against 
the granite sea-wall of the East Battery. Old Charleston had taken 
off her night-cap and commenced her bustling preparations for the 
duties of the day. The sweet, old-fashioned chimes from St. Michael’s 
steeple had sounded “ three-quarters past five,” and the quaint street 
cries, which are nowhere else to be heard, were ringing in shrill or 
hoarse tones according to the age or sex of the vendors, along South 
Bay and lower King Street. “Ra-a-aw swimp!” “ Buy whitin’!” 
“ Buy fish ! yeh-dem, yeddem ! yeh dem fine fat porgy gwine by, byas !” 
These suggestive appeals to anxious housekeepers on the lookout for 
fish-dinners produced quite an exhilarating effect on us who stood 
upon the South-Battery steps waiting for Barney Catharpin to bring 
around his trim little Whitehall boat from her berth off Moreland’s 
wharf ; for we anticipated a fine day’s sport among the whiting and 
“sailor’s choice” (the delicious “hog-fish” of Old Point), with fair 
hopes of a few sheephead, and possibly a cavalli or two, should 
‘Neptune prove propitious. It was a long while since Clif. and I had 
tried our fisherman’s luck together on those old familiar grounds ; and 
as we looked out over the broad bosom of the Ashley from Wappoo 
to the “ Hundred Pines,” which tower up like a tropical palm-grove 
on the James Island shore, our thoughts ran back to the happy days 
of boyhood, when we used to pull our oars on the river on calm 
evenings, or spread our light sail to the breeze which carried us 
merrily to seaward, and against which it took us three hours to beat 
back over the ground we had made in one. But our reflections were 
cut short by the arrival of Barney with the boat, and we had soon 
stowed away the lunch-basket and taken our places under the 
awning, having first satisfied ourselves that our skipper had provided 
the necessary tackle and secured ‘a good supply of shrimps and 
“fiddlers,” the favorite bait of all Charleston fishermen. A push 
with an oar sent us clear of the steps. Clif. seized the tiller-ropes, 
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and Barney the sheet. The sail flapped uncertainly as we drifted 
with the current until we cleared the lee of the Bathing House, and 
then filled with 2 sudden swell as the little craft careened until her 
starboard gunwale dipped the water, and we were off at a spanking 
rate, heading straight for the fishing-banks off Morris Island. 

It was a lovely sight on that fair summer morning. Behind us lay 
the “ City by the Sea,” her graceful spires cut sharply against the soft 
blue sky, her harbor-front embattled with that beautiful and charming 
Battery which was once the favored resort of Carolina’s loveliest 
daughters. How many.a tender vow has been breathed beneath 
those wind-tossed trees, while the shimmering moonlight played in 
silvery gambols on the water, and the gentle lapping of the wavelets 
kept sweet time to the heart-beats of youthful love! How many a 
wearied spirit has there found congenial fellowship for its fevered 
pulses in the storm-scud which drifted over the nodding lights, and 
the wild, cold spray which dashed high over the parapet until it 
sprinkled the windows of the staid old mansions across the way! 
But now—well, if the restless ghost of some “guardman” of the 
olden time should revisit the Battery after “drum-beat” on a summiér 
night, he would certainly think he had taken the wrong road from 
Orcus and struck the world at that point “where Afric’s sunny foun- 
tains roll down their golden sand.” The forest of tapering masts 
with their tangled mesh of cordage was thinner and more scattered 
than of yore; and it may have been fancy, but I thought that the 
white spots seemed thicker in the distance, where the moss-hung oaks 
of Magnolia overhang the calm resting-place of the honored dead. 
On the left, where Haddrell’s stretches her marshy point into the 
waters, we missed the quaint yellow bastions of Castle Pinckney. 
On the right the Hundred Pines still. watched like giant sentinels 
over the homes they had been powerless to defend, while in front 
loomed up the shapeless pile of dédris which marks the place where 
‘Sumter once lifted her proud and bristling head above the waves. 
Ah, brave custodian of a people’s trust, the time shall. yet come when 
men will do thee honor! Thou hadst no heart to menace the hearth- 
stones which thou wert reared to defend, but baredst thy torn and 
shattered bosom to the storms of war, an impregnable barrier, through 
years of struggling endurance, against every threat of harm to those 
who looked: to thee alone for protection ! : 

But all this is dreaming. No hoarse challenge came over the 
waters as we swept close by the grass-covered walls, and we almost 
wondered that the heavy boom of artillery no longer broke the hush 
of the morning air, nor the murky battle-cloud obscured the bright- 
ness of the summer sun. The:wind had shifted a point or two, which 
compelled us to change our:tack ; and it soon fell altogether, inducing 
us to unship our light mast and put out a pair of oars, We had but 
a little way to pull, however, and in a few minutes we had thrown 
over the grapnel and were getting our tackle rigged for the business 
of the day. Early as it was, there was another boat ahead of us, 
which had taken up the choice position near an old barnacled wreck, 
where there was fine promise of sheephead. Barney had been eyeing 
the party for some time, and as I had expressed my annoyance at 
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their having taken the wind out of our sail, he said with a quiet 
chuckle, “ Never you mind them lubbers ; they’ll not bother us long.” 

“You're right for once, anyhow,” said I, turning the glass on them. 
“T believe half of them are sick now ; this swell is a little more than 
is good for them.” 


“© fortunate! nescis quid mali 
Preterieris, qui nunquam es ingressus mare ”— 


quoted the classical Clif. 

“Ts that Dutch?” inquired Barney. “If ye’re talkin’ about Mary, 
ye’ve lost your reckoning ; there’s no petticoats aboard that craft.” 

“Tt’s not Dutch, Barney,” laughed Clif. ; “it’s a line or two from a 
fellow named Terence, who used to write plays for the theatre about 
two thousand years ago.” 

“T’d a messmate myself once named Terence when I sailed in the 
Grampus,” replied the matter-of-fact Barney —“ Terry O’Tautline. 
He shipped at Belfast, and I’ve heard him jabbering Irish many a 
time ; but it wasn’t a bit like that. I went ashore on a lark once at 
Rotterdam, and some of us drifted foul of the theatre ; and them 
Dutch play-actors was jawing jist sich stuff as that. It sounded as 
like as two cable-ends to the squeakin’ and raspin’ and groanin’ of 
the hummock-ice when we was cruisin’ for seals off the Greenland 
coast.” 

The fish bit shy, and we made a poor catch, until our neighbors 
weighed anchor and took advantage of a light breeze which had 
sprung up to change their berth to a point better protected from the 
heavy ocean-swell which was rocking them to anything but sleep. 
We soon pulled up to the ground which they had vacated, and in a 
few minutes were having a lively time ; for the whiting, choicest of 
pan-fish, and game as any sportsman could desire, began to grow 
hungry, and came in, often two at a time, as fast as we could handle 
the lines. Our hands had begun to show symptoms of blistering, and 
we had over a hundred in the boat, besides a varied collection of 
black-fish (tantog), croakers, porgies and trout, when the sport sud- 
denly slacked. A strong and lively fish which I was bringing in 
hand-over-hand seemed to break lose with a jerk, and the next 
moment I hauled in the lightened line with a whiting’s head hanging 
to one of the hooks, the body having been snapped off just behind 
the gills. Immediately afterwards the back-fin of a large shark ap- 
peared a few fathoms from the stern, which sufficiently explained the 
unexpected stampede of the fish which we had been gathering in so 
rapidly. There was neither shark-hook nor harpoon en board, nor 
even the old bayonet which usually does duty as a lance ; so we had 
to content ourselves with watching and abusing the bold marauder, 
while wé reeled up the hand-lines and rigged our heavy rods to try 
for sheephead around the old wreck. As these fine fish are slow 
biters, however, we have now a good chance to take an observation 
of our “skipper” and make a note of his rig and figurehead. 

Barney was an old sea-dog who had drifted ashore like a bunch of 
Gulf-weed a few years before the war. He was probably about fifty 
years of age, but his seamed and weatherbeaten features and grizzled 
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black hair gave him the appearance of being several years older. 
His countenance was unmistakably English, a full blue eye looking 
boldly out over his bronzed and whiskered cheek, overhung by shaggy 
projecting brows. It was a singular eye, grammatically speaking at 
least, for the left lid was closed over an empty socket. A broad sear, 
jagged and irregular in its outline, extended from a very marked de- 
pression on the side of his forehead up across the right temple, until 
it lost itself in the thick curls which covered his head, and was 
wonderfully suggestive of a savage punch from a boarding-pike with 
a rather blunt point. The backs of his hands, his brawny forearms 
and the portion of his chest which showed through the open blue 
shirt, were covered with the tattooed figures of strange nautical em- 
blems and other fanciful devices. You knew at a glance*that the 
man was a Sailor; and the-long ribbon-end that fluttered at the side 
of his tarpaulin, the loose, broad shirt-collar with its knotted black 
handkerchief, and the quick precision which characterised his every 
movement, told you just as plainly that he was an old man-o’-war’s- 
man. There was a certain square-set firmness about the lower jaw, 
incessantly working like an animated tobacco-mill (which it was), that 
would be likely to make a man port his helm and sheer away rather 
than run athwart the forefoot of such a wicked-looking craft ; and 
yet there was a hearty look about th« corners of the mouth, and a 
frank good-humored gleam in the widu ..:d eye which plainly declared 
that Barney Catharpin would never be the first man in starting a 
quarrel, and under any provocation would be certain to give fair play. 
I knew nothing of his previous history beyond the fact that he had 
seen service under the Southern Cross, and had been earning an 
honest, if somewhat precarious, living since the war by the hire of his 
little boat, a thorough knowledge of the harbor, good seamanship 
and a civil tongue in his head making him a favorite with all who 
stood in need of such services as he was able to render. He was 
somewhat taciturn, though not unwilling to talk when encouraged by 
a good listener ; and I thought it might help to while away the time 
until the turn of the tide, if we could manage to extract from Barney 
some account of his wonderful adventures on the great deep. 

“ Barney,” said I, “I should like very much to hear something of 
those Greenland voyages you were talking about a while ago.” 

“T never made but the one, and there’s nothin’ worth tellin’ about 
that. If we’d gone north after whales or walrus-ivory there might 
have been some fun in the work, but it’s a dull business coastin’ the 
floes, and knockin’ seals on the nose for a couple o’ months together.” 

“IT know all about that,” said I, “but I was thinking you might 
have lost your eye in some scrimmage with the Esquimaux, or got 
that ugly scratch from the paw of a polar bear.” : 

“Them Exkimaws is as harmless as so many baby-seals,” answered 
Barney ; “there aint a capfull of fight in a fleet of ’em. No, sér! I 
got that scratch in a tumble from the mainyard one day on account 
of a rotten foot-rope ; and it was all along of that bit of gridiron 
bunting there,” pointing towards the flagstaff on Sumter, “that my 
we glim got doused. Up to the last year o’ the war I burnt two as 

right lights over my binnacle as any man ever showed.” 

“What do you mean by your binnacle?” asked L 
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“Why the place where my nose is stowed. A man follows his 
nose, d’ye see, just as a sailor does his compass.” 

“That’s a fact,” remarked Clif. sententiously, rubbing his own 
nasal protuberance, which was just then pointing without risk of 
variation towards the lunch-basket ; “ but, Barney, can’t you tell us 
all about it? It seems to me the Confederate navy has not.had even 
justice. ‘The army has monopolised all the interest, and pretty much 
all the glory.” 

“Well, that’s the truest thing ye’ve said to-day, and it’s sensible 
talk for a landsman anyhow.” 

“T have examined two excellent school-histories,” said I, “written 
by Southern teachers since the war with the special design of giving 
our children a fair account of our great struggle for independence. 
Except a slight allusion to Semmes in one, and a slighter to Semmes 
and Maffit in the other, not a single name or act of our naval officers 
is mentioned.” 

“That’s it exactly,” said Barney; “ye’re always talkin’ about 
Stewart, and Ashby, and Hampton, and Morgan, and the rest of ’em. 
But nobody remembers Buchanan, and Ingraham, and Tatnall, and 
Hollins, and Fry, and a dozen more, who only wanted sea-room to 
put their names alongside of Paul Jones, and Perry and Decatur. 
Semmes and Maffit got it, and afterwards printed their logs, and we 
hear all about ¢iem as if nobody else ever flew the Stars and Bars 
over blue water. Give ’em their due, for they deserve it well ; but 
don’t ye go and forget such men as the gallant old sailor that got one 
stanchion shivered in tryin’ to save the lives of his enemies, and the 
other in tryin’ to keep an overwhelmin’ force out of Mobile Bay.” 

Barney rarely made so long a speech as this, except when fairly 
reeled off on a regular “yarn” ; but his sailor’s pride was up, and he 
was evidently fast working up to the point we desired. 

“T have been told,” said I, “that you were aboard the Virginia 
when she sunk the Cumberland and the Congress. Is that so?” 

“Yes, that’s so; and the Monitor would have followed ’em to Davy 
Jones’ locker, if the old man hadn’t been in the sick-bay with his 
broken pin, They may thank those lubbers ashore for Aer safety, 
firin’ on men that was doin’ their best to pick up their own messmates 
out of the water!” 

“Then you say that if Admiral Buchanan had not been wounded 
the Monitor would have been sunk?” 

“That’s it, toa dot! Jones was a good officer, but he didn’t know 
how to fight the ship. It’s no discredit to him that he wasn’t Buch- 
anan by a cable’s-length.” 

“Well but, Barney, tell us all about that eye, or if you came by that 
wound as you did by the other: spin us the best yarn you’ve got. A 
forecastle man of your age must have a locker full of them.” 

“Well, I coudd spin ye a yarn about that eye if I was a mind to, 
but not the first word of it would be true. The fact is I lost that eye 
ashore from a bayonet-thrust while soldierin’ as the gunboat-crews 
had often to do on the James and the Mississippi ; but there wasn’t 
nothin’ extraordinary about it, any more than about many another 
hurt that was got by better men than me. But as we seem to be in 
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the calm latitudes with nothin’ to do but to lay-to and jaw, I reckon 
I can find somethin’ to put ye to sleep with.” 

The wind had fallen again, and we were riding stern to seaward on 
the ebb-tide. The fish were not biting, and it was a good half-hour 
to dinner time ; and we were stretched at full length under the awn- 
ing, taking a quiet smoke, while Barney was “ bending on” hooks, as 
he called it, and finding plenty of occupation in those numberless 
little jobs which an old sailor always sees to be needed about a boat. 
He was now fairly in the humor, so he took an enormous bite off a 
plug of black tobacco, and stowing it in the capacious sac which long 
usage in this way had made of his right cheek, he commenced his 

arn. 
me You see after the Virginia had to be blown up on account of the 
evacuation of Norfolk, I was sent to Richmond, where there was 
mighty little to do ; and after my three months’ enlistment was out I 
drifted down to Charleston, where we always had an open port. You 
see Coxetter and Wambassie, and a lot more of old shipmasters there, 
didn’t mind the paper blockade any more’n they did the “ Stone 
Fleet.” All they asked was a fast boat, a dark night, and six fathoms 
of water on the bar. The Yanks used to steam up in the day, and 
pound away on old Sumter quite lively, but when night came on they 
always made an offing, and left a clear coast for a clean sailer to 
creep out to sea with a cargo of cotton, or to run in a few hundred 
tons of ammunition and arms or a small invoice of “blockade goads.” 
Well, it wasn’t long before I shipped on a little steamer that had been 
runnin’ pretty regular trips between Charleston and Nassau. We'd 
an old branch-pilot aboard who knew every channel and shoal as well 
on the darkest night as at midday. The blockaders was gettin’ pretty 
sassy about then, and we ran some right close risks. One night we 
got right in amongst ’em, and we had to look alive and dodge about 
like a herring in a school of porpoises. We were hailed three times, 
and the ships’ lights glimmered around like corpse-candles in a fog ; 
but they couldn’t open on us in the dark for fear of hullin’ one 
another, and when daylight came we’d showed ’em a clean pair o’ heels, 
and there wasn’t a sail in sight. Another time we were not so lucky, 
and a shot came smashin’ through the top-joint of our smoke-stack. 
After Ingraham had scared ’em one night, however, with the Char/e5- 
ton and Chicora, they learned better manners, and we had no trouble 
for a long time. -But all this didn’t happen in a day, and we were 
still running our risky business, when, in 1864, the Housatonic was 
sunk by the Torpedo-Boat. We were in port when that queer little 
craft was preparing for action, and I tell you, my hearties, there never 
was a braver nor a gallanter crew than Dixon and the eight poor 
fellows who manned her after she had been the death of twenty-three 
men on her trial-trips alone. We sailed on the night after the very 
morning on which the //ousa:onic went down, and we kept a bright 
lookout for the boat, in hopes of pickin’ up the noble fellows who had 
done such splendid service ; but you know she was never heard of 
again, and you know, too, how the divers found her last year, lying 
close alongside of her big prize, with nine skeletons closed up in her 
mouldy hold. There was not a Federal ship in sight that night, and 
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we might have gone out with all our lights aglow and the whistle 
blowin’ to the tune of Dixie.” 

Now I happened to know all this before, and I saw that Barney was 
sailing under a roving commission, so I ventured to ask very mildly if 
he had yet commenced that yarn. 

“ Belay there, will ye?” replied the old salt somewhat gruffly ; “ I’m 
beatin’ to windward now, and I’ll make that on the other tack, if I 
don’t miss stays through your questions. Well, on the second morning 
out we heard the lookout aloft singin’ out ‘ Sail ho!’ 

“Where away?” says the first officer, who was on deck at the time. 

“Away astern, right after us. She’s a sailin’ craft, with all her 
canvas set, but I can’t make out her rig yet.” 

The captain came up by this time, and after watchin’ the stranger 
awhile with his glass, “Mr. Deadlight,” says he to the first mate, 
“we'll heave to for awhile, until that fellow shows his colors.” 

The engines were stopped, and the little steamer was soon bobbin’ 
up and down like a sleepin’ gull on the calm sea. 

“Heave out the flag, Mr. Deadlight,” says the captain, with the 
glass at his eye ; “the feilow is shy of his bunting.” 

“ Which flag, sir?” asked the mate, layin’ very particular stress on 
the “which,” for you see we was in the habit of flyin’ all sorts ot 
bunting, and I verily believe I’ve sailed in that ship under the flag of 
every civilised nation except the Hottentots. 

“Try him with the English colors,” says the captain. 

Up went the British flag on the halyards, and we all watched the 
old man, for the stranger was too far off to make her out without a 
glass. “Aha! he’s a Spaniard,” says Captain Lockberry ; “give him 
a bit o’ French bunting now for a change.” 

Down came the British colors, and up went Mounseer’s pocket- 
hankercher. “So! he’s an Englishman now, it seems. Send up the 
Spanish. That’s made a Frenchman of him. Once more, now ; let 
him see the tricolor again.” 

As the captain looked for the effect of this order there was a white 
puff from the stranger, then another and another; and the last had 
gone floating off before the wind when the three dull reports came to 
us almost together. “That'll do, sir! that'll do, Mr. Deadlight. Fire 
a gun, pipe all hands for orders, and set the Stars and Bars at the 
peak.” 

As the Southern Cross fluttered out from the gaff three ringing 
cheers burst from the deck, where the men had gathered to see what 
was up. By this time we made out the strange sail plainly enough. 
She was not a sailin’ craft, but a bark-rigged steamer under canvas," 
with her royals and foretopmast-stu’nsails set, comin’ down before the 
wind with her seven-league boots on, and flyin’ the Confederate colors 
like ourselves, We saw now that the old man had been cipherin’ out 
some special signals, and was on the lookout for this very craft. We 
all came into the waist, and the captain, pullin’ a packet o’ papers out 
of his breast-pocket, opened his figure-head for a speech. 

“You’ve had light work, my men, since we left port, for you all 
know the snip has been full-handed, and I think you’ve been kindly 
treated. Has anybody any complaints to make?” 
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“Three cheers for Captain Lockberry!” sung out old Bill Forestay, 
and we gave ’em with a will, for we all liked our officers, from the 
captain down. 

“Thank you, men! thank you for that. I’ve tried to do my duty 
by you all. I’m going to leave this ship to Mr. Deadlight. These are 
letters-of-marque from the Government at Richmond. That ship is 
the Pefre/, and I’m going to take command of her. She carries four 
guns, and needs five more men. Those of you who are willing to 
follow me and sign her articles, step two paces to the front.” 

The whole crew stepped for’ard, like a squad o’ marines on drill. 
We were all there except Bill Tillerman, who was takin’ his trick at 
the wheel, and he sang out from the pilot-house, “I’m for’ard of 'em 
all, your honor!” Well, that was a fact too, and it did look kind o’ 
queer for men to be comin’ for’ard when they was all the time steppin’ 
aft. However, the captain knew what he was up to, and if he’d said 
alow was aloft we’d have believed him. 

“ See here, now, my hearties,” cried old Deadlight, “somebody’s got 
to stay and help me take this ship into port!” 

Well, to cut a long yarn short, we had to draw lots for it, and one 
of the long bits o’ marlin fell to me. We got up our kits, bid our 
messmates good-bye, and in an hour or two more were all snug aboard 
the Petre/, heading for the coast of Cuba, and keepin’ our eyes skinned 
for somethin’ to give us our first claim for prize-money. It’s the 
honest truth, though, that we didn’t think much o’ that ; but we did 
feel our fingers itchin’ to pull down the stars and stripes, and send 
down a cargo of Yankee grain to fill the kids o’ Davy Jones’ crew. 

’Twas a slim chance, though, as we all knew ; for Maffit and Old 
Beeswax, as they always called Semmes in the fo’castle, had made 
Jonathan fight shy of his own carryin’ business, and nearly all the 
Yankee commerce was in foreign bottoms. We had to keep a bright 
lookout aloft, too, for there was gunboats and armed merchantmen 
and such like craft cruisin’ round in those waters to pick up just the 
likes of us. We weren’t afraid much, though, for we’d a clean pair 0’ 
heels to show the big ones, and we just wanted a fair chance to lay 
alongside o’ somebody reasonably near our size. But then we weren’t 
in regular commission, and our orders were not to fight if we could 
help it. We saw plenty o’ British, Spanish and French bunting, but 
not a glimpse o’ the taperin’ topmasts that say “ Yankee” so plainly 
to a sailor’s eye, and once or twice we had to port helm and*run for 
it when the lookout sighted one of Uncle Sam’s big cruisers ; for ye 
see it had got out that the 4/adama was somewhere off the Malay 

‘coasts, and the Yanks had set to work right off, as busy as rats in the 
steward’s lockers, lookin’ for her in the Bahama Channel and the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

There wasn’t much to amuse us besides watchin’ the porpoises and 
flyin’-fish, except when some o’ the watch was called aft to help haul 
in a dolphin or bonito ; for ye see the first officer was a great iisher- 
man, and always kept a long trollin’ line out astern, with a squid made 
by wrappin’ tobacco-foil round the shank of a big hook. Once a 
frigate-bird took it for a flyin’-fish as it skimmed along in the ship’s 
wake, and there was fuss and feathers, I tell you, to get him aboard. 
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Well, one evenin’ I was swabbin’ out the starboard quarter-boat in the 
last dog-watch. It was near about dark, and Mr. Transom was on 
the quarter-deck, watchin’ his line. Suddenly he sings out to me: 
“ Bear a hand here, Barney! help me get this fellow aboard, or he’ll 
tear out the hook.” 

Sure enough, there was a big fish 0’ some kind flounderin’ on the 
line, and it took all we knew to get him up under the ship’s stern. I 
got over the taffrail to get a better purchase on the fish, when the ship 
made an extra pitch, and souse went I into sixty fathoms o’ water, like 
the chap named “ Ary-one,” that our chaplain used to talk about, 
that rode on a dolphin’s back. That was a yarn for the marines. 

“Man overboard!” sung out poor Mr. Transom, scared half out of 
his wits ; “all hands lower away the boats! man the port waist-boat 
and get her away to pick up Barney Catharpin!” 

By this time I had come up sputterin’, with the salt-water runnin’ 
out o’ my lee-scuppers, and began strikin’ out for the ship. She was 
under steam, makin’ ten knots, and I was already a good bit astern. 
Thinks I, “ Barney, boy, a stern chase is a long chase, and ye’d better 
crowd on your canvas.” But then I thought Jim Clackvalve would 
be reversin’ his engine, and I might get foul o’ the screw. And then I 
remembered a wicked-lookin’ shark that had been playin’ round the 
galley for a day or two, pickin’ up the cook’s scraps, and how was he 
to know but I was a bit o’ condemned junk? So, thinks I, I’ll just 
lay off and on till I can hail the boat. I believe the men all was 
friendly to me, and it didn’t take the watch long to swing round the 
davits and get the boat afloat, when just as they sighted me, and 
began to pull away with a will, the lookout aloft sung out: “Sail, 
ho!” 

“Where away?” shouted the captain, jumpin’ into the shrouds with 
his glass. 

“Broad on the weather-beam, sir! She’s a Federal cruiser, sir, 
bearing down on us under steam and canvas.” 

In a minute there was a pretty bit o’ bustle aboard the little Pefre/. 
The ship was brought to her best point o’ sailin’, bein’ two points on 
the wind, which was blowin’ pretty stiffish ; the men swarmed up the 
shrouds, lettin’ go sail after sail, and a full head o’ steam was turned 
on, for the Yankee was a big one, and there was no time to spare. 
The captain yelled like mad to the boat’s-crew, “ Pull away, men! 
pull away with a will! that fellow means mischief, and he’s too big to 
fight.” 

It was time to be doin’ something, for the enemy had caught us 
nappin’, and was close enough to be disagreeable ; and the captain 
had hardly said his say, when here came a shot athwart our forefoot. 
I had boarded the boat, and we were pullin’ our prettiest for the ship. 
The old man felt saucy, for he knew the speed o’ the /éfre/, and night 
was fallin’ fast ; so up went our colors with a cheer, and bang! went 
the stern-chaser, with Captain Lockberry’s compliments to Uncle 
Samuel, and sorry he couldn’t wait for him this evenin’. But he 
couldn’t wait for us, either ; and bad as it was, we didn’t think hard 
of it, for the choice was between us and the eé/re/, we all saw that. 
It wasn’t a pleasant fix to be in. We didn’t count on the Yankee 
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pickin’ us up, for we knew he would pay no attention to us, and we 
were near enough to the Florida coast to make land, if we had good 
luck, before we should get too hungry. You see an old sailor gets 
used to hard chances, and there’s many a worse fix a man may be in 
than floatin’ on blue water in a tight sea-boat with a crew o’ hearty 
old sea-dogs to man her oars. I said we Anew the Yankee wouldn’t 
notice us, but it turned out we only shough? so, and that’s just where 
we missed it, for as he forged past us with a big bone in his mouth, 
at point-blank range, he fired a heavy shot that went ricochetting two 
cablelengths astern of us. Old Jack Tarbrush had the tiller-lines — 
Hearty Jack was his fo’castle name — and he jumped right up on the 
stern-seat, and wavin’ his tarpaulin, sung out, “ Hurrah for the Southern 
Confederacy ! !” It was lucky we wern’t as big as a bell-buoy at that, 
distance, for that drew a broadside o’ six guns, and the round- shot 
bowled right over our heads. That was a little too much for Hearty 
Jack, and he gave ’em a bit of his jaw. 

“So that’s the way ye treat a fair enemy, when ye find him adrift 
with signals o’ distress a flyin’! But I'll be even with ye yet, my 
hearties! It’s pirates we are, is it? and ye’d like to swing us to the 
mainyard-arm, would ye? Well, if ever I catch ye water-logged or 
adrift I’ll share my grog and hard-tack with ye till we put ye ashore 
on payrole, and then the best man among ye ’ll have Hearty Jack to 
whip, and that’s all I’ve got to say, ye bloody thieves, ye! Hurrah 
for Jefferson Davis and Raphael Semmes!” 

Well, the Yankee was soon out o’ sight in the fallin’ night, and a 
long night it was to us too, There was six of us aboard, and we took 
watch and watch. I got off my togs and squeezed ’em dry, and the 
boys made a rig for me by sharin’ their clothes. When they called 
me I found Hearty Jack was in my watch. After chawin’ about a 
plug o’ tobacco, says he, “ Messmate !” says he. 

“Aye-aye!” says I. 

“Do you know what’s in that locker under the stern-seat ?” 

“No,” says I. 

“Well, there’s an arm-chest, with cutlashes and navies for a boat’s 
crew. The captain made me stow it yesterday, when we sighted that 
British barque that we thought was goin’ to be a prize. Her flag and 
her papers were all right, but if she wasn’t built at New Bedford and 
owned in Boston I'll never drink grog any more.” 

e Well, ” says I, “I don’t see what good cutlasses and navies is 
goin’ to ‘do us. I’d rather have a can o’ grog arid a kid o’ duff just 
now, for I’m sailin’ in ballast, and the main-brace would be the better 
for a splicin’.” 

“And if we get a chance to take a prize for the Petre/, how then?” 

“Why, nothin’ better, if we made a sure thing of it, and overhauled 
our ship, or got safe into Wilmington with the prize. But it’s neck 
or nothin’ if that’s your game, for we’ve got no commission to show, 
and if they caught us we'd get pirate’s law, or my name’s not Barney 
Catharpin.” 

After that Jack lay low and held his jaw, but he kept chawin’ his 
quid like he wasn’t satisfied. You see I could always tell when he 
was gettin’ his bearin’s by the way them teeth o’ his went through his 
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tobacco. They was strong and reg’Jar as a shark’s, and had served 
him many a time to hold on with while he was reefin’ royals in a 
squall. *Twas a cloudy night, and a heavy sea on, and when daylight 
came it was thick and foggy, and we found we had lost our bearin’s. 
We'd no log, of course, and there was no chance for even a dead 
reckonin’. We were all feelin’ pretty blue, our only comfort bein’ 
that there was no decks to holystone, when suddenly we heard a shot 
about half a league to windward, Pretty soon there came another, as 
if from the same gun. 

“T'll take me oath that’s the Paytril’s bow-chaser!” says Mike 
Flanigan ; “it’s mesilf that obsarved she was thin mital the furrst day 
as iver I heard her fired, an’ that was the mornin’ we couldn’t get her 
to go off nohow at all, at all, because Teddv Ryan broke off the 
swab in her breech.” ; 

“ Mike’s right for once, boys,” sung out Hearty Jack, “I know the 
ring o’ the gun. Look alive, now, will ye, and stand to your oars!” 
and in a jiffey he’d brought the boat’s head round into the eye o’ the 
wind. Just then came another shot closer to us, and I thought I 
heard the crash o’ shiverin’ timber. 

“ Hurrah for the Paytril!” says Mike ; “she hulled her chase with 
that one!” 

“That shot,” says I, “carried away a spar, and a big one too.” 

“We'll get our share o’ the prize-money,” says Jack, “when pay- 
day comes.” With that he stove in the locker with the butt of an 
oar, and we all got on our boardin’-tackle in less time than it takes 
to tell it. 

“Now, messmates,” says Jack, “I’m the oldest man among ye, and 
I’ve seen some sarvice in my day. I headed the boarders once, when 
we carried a piratical junk in the Malay seas. Will ye all obey my 
orders until we report aboard our own ship again?” 

“Aye, aye,” came from all of us; “ Hurrah for Captain Tarbrush !” 

“Thank ye all, my hearties, I’ll make a longer speech when we’re 
snug in the fo’castle again. Now off with your neck-hankerchers, and 
muffle your oars. We must feel round in this fog until we see what 
we’re up to. And hark ye, men, if we find we’re on the wrong tack, 
I'll give ye the word, and you just heave all this fightin’ toggery over- 
board, and leave me to make the palaver.” 

We heard nothin’ more o’ the éfre/ in the next half-hour, and we 
begun to think she’d lost her chase in the fog. Ye’ll see it turned out 
to be just so, the worse the luck for us. All of a sudden Jack says, 
says he, “ Hist, men! there away on the starboard bow!” 

We looked where he was pointing, and sure enough, loomin’ up 
through the fog, there was a brig with all her sails set, and her fore- 
topmast gone by the board. She was makin’ mighty little headway, 
for the wind was light, and her riggin’ was badly fouled with the 
wreck of her top-hamper. 

“ Now men,” says Jack, tryin’ to whisper, and makin’ sounds some- 
thin’ between the chafin’ of a hawser and the creakin’ o’ the main- 
yard, “Now men, everything depends on your obeyin’ orders, and 
actin’ worthy of your colors. When I call away boarders, jist scramble 
up and carry the deck; cut down every man that shows fight. 
Barney Catharpin, you heave the gift-rope for a grapplin’ right over 
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her larboard bower, and make fast the boat. It’s easy done, for she 
sets low in the water.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” says I, touchin’ my cap, for ye see Jack was captain 
now, and discipline must be maintained ; “but don’t it look to your 
honor as if she’s settlin’ by the head? and if the pumps ain’t a goin’ 
with all hands I’ll never bite a ship’s biscuit again.” 

“Pull lightly, men,” says Jack, “till we get a little closer.” 

We crept up about two cable-lengths from her port bow, and the 
sound o’ the pumps was plain enough now. Just then we heard an 
officer’s call, but we only caught the answer, “ Four feet and a half, 
sir, and gainin’ fast!” 

“Now, men,” says Jack, “stand by me, and she’s ours without a 
blow!” Then he sings out, says he: “ Brig ahoy! what brig’s that?” 

“The Lucy Fane, of Portland, in distress. What boat’s that?” 

“The Confederate steamer Petre/’s,” says Jack ; “haul down your 
flag and surrender the ship!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” and with a dozen strokes we were under her 
quarter. We all saw the game, now, plain enough. The /é/ref was 
supposed to be layin’ off a little way, and Jack was the boardin’ officer, 
so we lay on our oars while he boarded the brig by himself. In a 
minute, however, his head pops over the side, and says he: “ All hands 
aboard to help lighten ship!” 

The crew shipped their oars and went up the side while I was 
lookin’ about for a rope to make the boat fast to, when the brig made 
a tremendous roll, and went down, head-foremost, with every soul on 
board. I had no time to think, for of course the boat was swamped 
by the swell, and I was sucked down by the whirlpool made by the 
sinkin’ ship. It seemed about an hour before I came up again, and 
when I looked around there was the boat, bottom-up, and badly stove, 
and not another object in sight but the blade of a broken oar floatin’ 
off before the wind. I swam to the bowo’ the boat, and got hold o’ the 
gift-rope that was made fast to the ring, and takin’ it between my teeth 
climbed up on the bottom, and lashed myself on as well as I could. 
Thinks I, “ Barney, my boy, it’s your last cruise ; and they’ve left you 
to keep anchor-watch by yourself.” Well, I didn’t think much or long, 
for I was about on my beam-ends with the fatigue and excitement, and 
I give you my word I fell fast asleep. That must have been about 
seven bells. When I woke up, or come to, or however it was, I was 
swingin’ in a hammock in a ship’s fo’castle. I’d been picked up, 
lashed to the boat and unconscious, by an English barque, bound to 
the Central American coast for logwood and mahogany. I signed 
her articles as soon as I got my strength, was discharged at Liverpool 
when the voyage was over, and worked my passage to Baltimore.” 

“ Barney,” said I, throwing away the stump of my cigar, “ was there 
a marine guard on the Petrc/?” 

“Young man,” replied the old salt, with some severity, “if ever you 
goes to sea, and anybody tells you to sweep out the mainyard, or cut 
up tobacco for the boatswain’s f7fe, just don’t ye do it, that’s all. 
But the fish’ll bite no more to-day, for the wind’s settin’ in too fresh 
from the east. We’d better get in the grapnel and ship the mast, or 
we may lose our chance to get home under sail.” 





R. W. 
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SCENES, INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 


No. VI—THE FALL OF SCIO. 


But who, 
O loveliest daughter of the AZgaean train! 
The harp shall strike, in numbers sad enough 
Thy dirge to sing? 
T is not the mere sequence of the events now to be related, but 
their relation to the naval operations of the war, that leads us to 
interrupt the direct course of our maritime chronicles begun in the 
last number of this series. But so far as it is an interlude, it is a 
most sad and tragic one—so sad and so tragic that one almost 
shrinks from renewing the memory of it. Human history hardly 
tells a tale of such horror, or one that excited the compassion and 
the indignation of the humane world, as that of the sack and ruin 
of Scio. 

As one, in steamer or sailing vessel, sweeps around the capes of 
Greece, and is borne through the Archipelago in the direction of 
Smyrna, catching sight here and there of A’gaean isles of not un- 
familiar name—naked, dreary old Patmos among the rest— he 
descries on the starboard bow a somewhat large island lying along 
the Asia-Minor shore, from which it is separated only by a narrow 
strait. If your vessel bears through the “inner passage,” which is by 
the strait, you have a fine view of the Ionian shore on the one hand, 
and of the famous isle on the other ; and had it been before the dark 
scenes of 1822, and your vessel had borne up close enough to the 
insular shore, the eye would have beheld upon that shore a picture of 
beauty which the spectator would never have forgotten. Scio, as 
most of the Greek islands, looks in the distance like a mountain 
lying on the sea-surface ; but many parts of it are quite arable, 
especially what has in modern days been called the “Campus,” of 
which we are presently to speak more fully, and but too sadly. The 
locality of the island, as being near the mainland, not far south of the 
city and gulf of Smyrna, and on the great track of commerce from all 
parts of the Mediterranean and the more distant seas and shores of 
the world, up to Smyrna, Constantinople and the Black Sea, always 
gave the Sciotes great advantages for commerce, and actually devel- 
oped even in the ante-Christian ages their enterprise in that line. 


Tue Cutos or ANCIENT Days. 


The bacchanalian poetry of such writers of old times as Anacreon 
and Horace celebrates the qualities of the Chian wine; but the 
people of Chios* obtained a more important name in those far-off 





*1If we compare the Modern Greek pronunciation of the name Xtos, the ¥ having the sound 


of our H with a prolonged breathing, and the ¢ having the sound of our long ¢, we shall see how 
near the nodern name, with the Italian pronunciation prevalent in the Levant, comes to the 
ancient in sound. 
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ages. Their island was one of the places that claimed the honor cf 
Homer’s birth. They were always known as fond of the arts of 
peace, and a prosperous commercial people who were subject for a 
long time to the Athenian power, till the Peloponnesian war gave 
them a nominal and transient independence, and whose happy insular 
quiet was not disburbed by the presence of war and invasion from the 
time of the Persian expeditions against Greece till the latter stages 
of the unhappy contest just above mentioned —a period of more than 
one hundred and fifty years. And it is one of the singular coinci- 
dences of history that, twenty-two hundred years before the events of 
which we are now.to give the chronicle, the Sciotes were just saved 
— by the discovery of it on the part of the Lacedemonian king and 
commander Eteonicus, and the vigor of his measures to put it down 
—from the sack of their island by men of their race from the other 
side of the Aigaean ; for the Greek sailors of the Peloponnesian allied 
fleet, B. Cc. 407, not being provided for through any regular public 
channels, and incensed on the one hand by hunger and destitution, 
on the other by the opulence they saw around them, had actually 
entered into the famous and singular conspiracy of “the reeds,” 
every member of which was to be known to his comrades by his 
carrying one, and the object of which was a violent irruption upon 
the homes and property of the island people. The brave commander, 
as soon as he heard of the plot, seized the first man that was seen 
with one of the pieces of cane as he came out of a barber’s shop, 
made a summary example of him, provided as well as he could for 
his men, and no hand was thenceforth seen with a reed in it. It is 
meet to tell both these parts of the tale, to save Grecian honor. 


THE Scto oF MopERN ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY History. 


The island, after passing under successive foreign conquests of 
Greece and Western Asia, fell under the power of the Turks ; and 
this, from its locality, must have taken place at least as early as the 
fall of Constantinople, in 1453. But situated so near the shores of 
“lovely Ionia”—from the nearest point of which it was distant only 
seven miles — occupying, as we have seen, a position so favorable to 
commerce, and haying many natural advantages of its own, Scio held 
in later ages no mean place among the Greek communities and in 
those parts of the Orient. Even so sober a historian as General 
Gordon remarks of it: “ Of all the Ottoman provinces that, sheltered 
by special privileges, prospered under and in spite of Oriental des- 
potism, the most flourishing and beautiful was Chios.” In former 
articles of this series we saw how, with the extraordinary development 
of Greek commerce in the wars of the old French Revolution and the 
Bonapartean times, wealth and modern learning and high civilisation 
began to flow back to the Greeks. The islands held the van in this 
important movement of things ; but in commercial enterprise and its 
fruits of opulence, intelligence and refinement Scio stood ahead of all. 
The island is itself one of the larger Greek islands, being some thirty 
miles long by a breadth of twelve ; and while Hydra, Spetzos, and 
Psara, so conspicuous, as we have seen, in maritime enterprise and in 
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the naval operations of the war, were mere rocks, Scio as to the fertility 
and beauty of some parts of it was the garden-spot of the Archipelago. 
At the period of its history which we have now reached, it numbered 
according to common computation (possibly a little exaggerated ; but 
the “Campus” was an extended city) a population of 100,000, giving 
us over 250 to the square mile, with (it is said) no less than 68 
villages besides its large and well-built capital and sea-port, 300 
convents, and 7oo churches and chapels. The city was one of the 
best-built and most elegant cities of the Levant, its houses being 
mostly constructed of the handsome native rock of the island ; and it 
had a thrifty population of 30,000, which included the 6000 Turkish 
inhabitants of the isle, and some Jews and Roman Catholics. Beside 
its more far-spread and general commerce, Scio carried on a special 
and prosperous trade in its own products of silk and fruit, supplying 
the Constantinople markets largely with oranges, lemons and citrons. 
But she held a peculiar prerogative as to one of her productions. 
This was the mastic gum, not “expressed from the seed,” as Gordon, 
generally so accurate, states, but caused by puncturing to exude from 
the trunks and branches ‘of the small trees that yield it — an article 
greatly prized by the Turkish ladies, who find as much enjoyment in 
chewing it in their idle hours as their husbands and brothers do in 
the fumes of the chibouque from the weed which America has given 
the world. The mastic-tree is peculiar to one district of the island, 
and its twenty-two villages were “an appanage of the Imperial 
harem,” sometimes spoken of as the Sultana’s dowry. The character 
of the Sciotes, a historian remarks, “ partook of the softness of their 
climate and the delicacy of the products of their soil.” It was prob- 
ably more affected by the pursuits to which they were addicted, which 
threw over their island society so much of the influences of ease, 
refinement, and even luxury. Samos and Psara, neighboring islands 
— the one lying south, the other northwest of it— were inhabited by 
a rough, hardy, bold people, who had already thrown themselves into 
the arena of the great struggle. The Chians were not of this kind of: 
people ; and it is a matter of interest to observe how the characteristics 
attributed by historians to their ancestors of more than two thousand 
years ago, have re-appeared along with the same habits and pursuits. 
in the island-population of our times ; for they are spoken of as having 
been at the former period a people of mild, gentle character, whose 
habits and tastes inclined them to other pursuits than those of war. 
And the same local and physical causes operating the same effects, 
we find the Sciotes of the more recent period not by any means wor- 
shippers of Mars, but a mercurial, industrious, tasteful people, quite 
unwarlike, and even timid in the estimation of the Greeks of more 
western parts, but successful in the pursuits of commerce and litera- 
ture ; their females somewhat noted for their beauty and grace ; and 
though the Sciote merchants who were living or had been abroad, 
and the young men educated at home or in foreign parts, were ardent 
friends of the revolutionary cause, the great mass of the population, 
busy and contented, cared little for any political changes, and were 
certainly not disposed to run any great risks for the sake of them. 
And while Sciote merchants established the most important and 
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wealthy Greek commercial houses in all parts of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, and even in Austria and Russia, thousands of the 
more common people of the island found employment abroad, at 
Smyrna, Constantinople and other places, as boatmen, gardeners and 
artisans. The means thus acquired they brought back with them to 
share with their families, and to embellish their homes and native 
island. Ardent lovers alike of learning and of their native spot, the 
rich Sciotes spared no pains or expense in adorning it beyond any 
place in the Levant with useful public institutions. The city of Scio 
therefore could boast of a handsome college as well as Kydonia, and 
a fine library and museum, printing-presses and hospitals. The fact 
has already been adverted to that the ancient Chios was one of the 
places which emulated the glory of having given birth to the immortal 
genius that produced the Iliad and Odyssey ; and her claim is one of 
the best among the competing localities, for learned writers think 
they find in these poems themselves some probable intrinsic evidence 
as to the locality of their production as being somewhere in that 
Ionian locality, while the whole testimony of ancient tradition is that 
the bard spent a good part of his settled life on Chios ; and even 
modern tradition undertakes to point out on the island a spot which 
bears, and probably has borne from time immemorial, the name of 
Homer’s “seat” or “school.” And here we may remark that the fact 
at least of Homer’s residence there for some time, along with that of 
its being a part of the regions occupied by the so early polished 
Ionians, would seem to indicate that this lovely island was from a 
period of high antiquity somewhat eminently a seat of the Muses. 
And so it has been in modern days, especially within a century back. 
At the awful juncture in her history to which we are now approaching, 
Scio was the high-seat of modern Greek opulence and of modern 
Greek culture in all its forms ; and if Adamantius Koraes (“Coray”’), 
the great man of modern Greece, was born at Smyrna, he too, by 
reason of extraction or early residence, has been claimed by the 
‘Sciotes as one of their “countrymen.” 


Scro’s EDEN. 


But when the name and history of Scio come up, there is one picture 
that presents itself in vivid lines and glowing colors to the mind of 
every one that knows of her sad story, but especially of any one that 
had ever been on the spot and seen it even in its desolation. South 
of the port and city, and on the same side of the island, facing the 
strait, the hills on that side so recede as to form the arc of a large 
circle, the shore of the strait forming its chord. The beautiful level 
thus included was the celebrated “Campus” of Scio—the name, no 
doubt, derived from the Latin or Italian. Here the Sciote merchants, 
after their sojourns of lucrative traffic abroad— in some cases at the 
highest seats of modern civilisation—came back to expend their 
fortunes in fitting up abodes of ease and elegance for themselves and 
their families. Fit material was found in the very hills that bordered 
the plain ; for these furnished quarries of beautiful stone, of brown 
and other colors. Of this the wealthy people built their elegant villas, 
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mostly of three stories, in the Italian style, and many of them, in the 
interior, frescoed and elegantly finished. The Campus was something 
unique ; it was neither city nor country ; it combined the beauties and 
advantages of both. It was like a town of elegant mansions extended 
and scattered over a beautiful plain, with its curved border of hills on 
the one hand, forming, with the waters of the strait, on the other, a 
frame for the picture ; the villas of the Campus surrounded and 
separated from each other by courts paved in mosaic style ; and 
gardens, where plants and trees hardly lost their verdure or the birds 
ceased their carols all the year round ; where flowers displayed their 
highest beauty and shed their sweetest odors ; and where the sweet- 
scented bloom of the orange-groves, or the golden fruit, or as is some- 
times the case both appearing together on the same tree, formed a 
beauteous contrast with the glossy green foliage. The dwellings and 
grounds were enclosed and separated by stone walls, for which the 
quarries could readily furnish material, if not found on the surface ; 
and it contributed to the picturesque variety of this Eden-like scene 
that, as the narrow roads through the Campus wound according to the 
curves and angles of the grounds belonging to the different proprietors, 
one seemed to be wandering in a kind of maze of charming scenes. 
Seldom, if ever, have human eyes looked down upon such a landscape 
as one would have seen, at that period, from the heights back of the 
plain, as the eye took in the Campus, dotted with its elegant villas, 
with its surroundings of the semi-circular line of hills, to the blue 
waters of the strait, and the mainland shore and hills beyond. The 
Bay of Naples or the “Golden Horn” of Constantinople might equal 
or even surpass it in some points of the general panorama, but in 
the blended beauties of nature and art, Scio, in her happy days, could 
challenge the world to produce a spot that matched her Campus. 
Our poetical imaginings of an earthly paradise would as nearly have 
found there a realisation of their ideal as anywhere on the globe. 


PERILS OF THE SITUATION. 


The Sciotes were slow to engage in the struggle for independence. 
And well they might be. Scio was as a lamb under the very paw of 
the lion. Samos, Psara and other neighboring islands might, indeed, 
seem to have been exposed, in common with her ; and Psara did ulti- 
mately share a fate similar to hers. But none of them were so acces- 
sible, from a region inhabited, as was the interior of Asia Minor, by a’ 
numerous and fierce Turkish population. Besides, these islands while 
they were more rugged and defensible, and had a people of warlike 
temper and habits dwelling upon them, had at the same time little to 
promise as the reward of invasion and conquest. Far different was 
it with unhappy Scio. Her wealth and voluptuous refinement pre- 
sented but too tempting a prey to barbarian passions. The acute 
Sciotes saw this most distinctly ; they would have averted danger by 
quiet submission, and even by pecuniary offerings of propitiation to 
their Moslem masters ; and who could have blamed them for doing 
it in such a crisis, when their beautiful homes and the precious inmates 
of them were exposed to perils which no human fancy could over-paint? 
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The only hope of possible safety, in case the Turks should be provoked 
against them, was in the protection of the Greek war marine ; but the 
Sciotes could see too well how utterly precarious this was. Accord- 
ingly, when, early in the spring, the Hydriote commander, Tombazes, 
appeared off the island with his fleet of merchant vessels converted to 
war purposes, and disseminated a revolutionary proclamation, the 
leading men of the island besought him not to involve them in peril, 
by compromising them. But from that time the quiet and happiness 
of that lovely isle were at anend. The Porte, instigated by the move- 
ment of Tombazes, and anxious to secure itself against the loss of so 
valuable a possession as that island was, despatched thither a body of 
its Asiatic and Candiote soldiery. And now the clouds of the terrible 
storm began to gather, and its awful mutterings were heard. The 
Sciotes, with their outside allies, it is thought, might at that moment, 
by a brave and vigorous movement, have made themselves masters of 
the Castle—the main fortress of the island—which stood on the 
harbor shore and was therefore open to attack on the sea side ; the 
“ Motesellim” (Governor) and garrison being panic-struck at the 
appearance of the Hydriote and allied fleet. And the event could 
have been no worse for the Sciote people had they followed the glori- 
ous example of their forefathers at Salamis, when, as one of their 
great orators of subsequent days, in an epitaphian oration, and in the 
most splendid diction of the old tongue, described it, they fought with 
their all in one stake, their city burning behind them, and their wives 
and children —the dearest pledge of victory —in their sight on the 
shore of Salamis. But the Sciotes were not the men for deeds of 
martial emprise and glory. .Their achievements and glory were in a 
different line. They were now only tremblingly alive to the fearful 
perils which surrounded them. The Archbishop and prominent men 
of the island community, who had hoped that, by keeping things quiet, 
they and their fellow-citizens would remain safe from molestation, were 
themselves now seized by the Turkish authorities, as security for the 
submission of the island. The number of these hostages was gradually 
increased to eighty ; most of them husbands and fathers, and all from 
the most opulent families. One was assassinated, in fiendish sport, 
by his guards ; and as they were incarcerated in a Turkish prison — 
and every one who has visited those countries knows what a contrast 
one of their loathsome and horrid dungeons would be to the luxuries 
of a Sciote mansion,— some of the others died, in their close confine- 
ment, without being allowed to see their friends. These things, how- 
ever, were merely the first drops of Scio’s cup of woe. The garrison 
now began to commit outrages. Terror hung its pall over everything. 
The Turks ascribed the passiveness of the Sciotes to nothing but 
cowardice or the want of power to resist ; while their own countrymen, 
too impatient of them, reproached them for want of courage ,and 
patriotism, and even added to the dangers of their situation by rashly 
making descents upon their shores, and giving, from time to time, fresh 
irritation to the Turks. 
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THE Crisis PRECIPITATED. 


Such was the state of things on Scio in the last days of the year 
1821, almost a year from the date at which the first blow of revolution 
had been struck by Alexander Ypsilantes, in Wallachia, followed by 
the general revolt. In the month of January, 1822, a newly-appointed 
governor, Velib Pasha, came into command of the island. To some 
extent he restored order and quiet ; the hostages were relieved, by 
being exchanged for others ; the primates of the Greek community, 
anxious to propitiate the authorities, agreed to pay a monthly stipend 
of 34,000 piastres ($4,000.00,) for the support of the garrison and the 
Pasha’s household ; to which was added a good deal exacted from 
them by private rapacity ; and, after all, the island might have returned 
to its wonted tranquillity and escaped the after horrors, had it not been 
for certain restless spirits, such as by their rashness sometimes involve 
whole communities in the utmost calamities. Those now to come 
upon the scene were two adventurers, named Bournia and Logothetes. 
The former was of Sciote birth, and had been a captain in a regiment 
of Chasseurs d’Orient, in the service of France. Presenting himself, 
the preceding November, before “ Prince” Demetrius Ypsilantes— 
who still claimed, by virtue of appointment from his now ruined 
brother, the primacy among the Peloponnesian leaders— Bournia pro- 
posed a revolutionary scheme for his native isle. But Ypsilantes was 
prudent and humane enough to discourage his dangerous projects. 
Passing over, however, to Samos, Bournia found, in evil hour, a per- 
sonage but too ready to sympathise with him — one Lycurgus Logo- 
thetes — who, after residing for a time at Smyrna, though, as said of 
him, with a somewhat doubtful reputation, had come back to Samos, 
his native isle, and had gained, by intrigue, energy, and family,influ- 
ence, such an ascendancy among his people that, when:they went into 
the revolution, they had created him dictator. Conceited and rash, 
he fell in with the schemes of Bournia and some Sciote exiles who 
were found at Samos, and who were perhaps, like the latter, desperate 
adventurers, who had no material interests, or more precious objects 
of domestic regard, at stake. They determined on the rash, headlong 
effort of invasion upon Scio. It was to be but the occasion and pre- 
cursor of herruin. Their project soon became known to the Turkish 
masters of that island. They made preparations of defence against 
enemies from without or within ; despatched intelligence to Constan- 
tinople, and sent thither some of the Sciote hostages. Meantime, the 
citizens, with the Pasha’s permission, despatched messengers to 
Samos, imploring the leaders there to desist from their fatal designs. 
Circumstances would have warned wiser men than Bournia and Logo- 
thetes ; for the grand naval armament which the Turkish government 
had been preparing for the spring operations of 1822 was about to 
sail from the Dardanelles, and the Turkish armies, with the opening 
season, were now able to move with facility. But nothing could check 
the rashness of the insurrectionist leaders ; and two motives, aside 
from patriotism, may have operated with them —the desire, with the 
Samians, of averting danger from their own island, and the hope of 
seizing the valuable mastic crop, which is gathered in the early spring. 
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Accordingly, with a flotilla of eight brigs and thirty sakolevas,* they 
set sail and landed, on the night of the 22d of March, on the southern 
shore of Scio, with a force never well ascertained, but probably not 
exceeding from two to three thousand, including some hundred and 
fifty Sciote refugees, found at Samos, with two pieces of artillery. 
The repulse of a detachment of some hundreds of Turks sent against 
them, who were seized with a panic at their supposed numbers, em- 
boldened the invaders, who marched through the island and took 
possession of the city, being reinforced as they went by a number of 
the peasant villagers, who were less timid than the wealthy inhabitants 
of the city and Campus, and who, though they had been disarmed by 
the Turks, now armed themselves with anything they could use for 
weapons. The Sciotes, however, generally, and alas! with too much 
reason, dreaded the appearing of these their countrymen and pro- 
fessed deliverers. But when the patriot and Christian standards were 
borne through the streets, with shouts of “ Liberty! Liberty!” the 
citizens gave a faint welcome from the windows. The insurgents 
pillaged and burned the mosques and rifled the Turkish houses, but 
most of the Turks themselves escaped into the fortress. The Greek 
besiegers obtained a few more cannon from the neighboring islands, 
and from their batteries kept up a fire upon the “Castle.” But their 
ey were too light to effect a breach ; the fort was close to the sea, 

ad a strong garrison, and was supplied with cisterns and abundance 
of provisions ; so that the only effect of the siege was to draw a fire 
upon the town, and once the Turks made a vigorous sally and pene- 
trated to the bazaar. The citizens who had, in one way or other, 
been drawn into the party of the insurgents, now saw the necessity of 
calling upon their countrymen over the Archipelago for help, and 
despatched two of their number on this mission to. the Provisional 
Government at Argos, who sent them two mortars, a few heavy batter- 
ing-guns, and with these some foreign “ Philhellen ” officers who could 
direct the use of them. But they had no advantage then of telegraph 
and steam ; movements were slow, and this important aid came too 
late. There was one, and only one, effectual source of help ; but this 
too failed in that dreadful crisis. If the Hydriotes, with their col- 
leagues of Spetzos, had moved their naval force in strength, joined 
the Psarians then before the harbor and castle, and cruised around 
the island, Scio might have at least been temporarily delivered. But 
we have seen the causes which conspired to prevent subordination, 
unity, and promptitude of movement amongst the Greek naval forces. 
So, no succor came in time from that quarter. 


Tue Tempest BREWING. 


Scio was now fatally compromised. Meantime, the storm was 
gathering its black clouds beyond the Strait. The Porte, alarmed at 
the idea of losing so valuable an appendage of its crown as Scio, and 
of the extension of the rebellion to the eastern shores of the Archi- 
pelago, ordered the grand fleet to move ; and issued its pfoclamation 





* A kind of low bark, sharp at the prow, with one mast and an enormous sprit-sail aft — supposed 
by some to be the very kind of vessels mentioned by Plutarch as having been invented by the Samians, 
and named from them, 
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to the authorities of the Anatolian districts (in Asia Minor) to arm 
their contingents and forward them at once to Tchesmi, the point of 
embarkation, on the strait, opposite to Scio. With a fearful alacrity 
were these orders obeyed. Scio promised, as we have seen, a far 
easier and richer prey to barbarian avarice and lust than any of the 
revolted isles. The successes of the Greeks, and the terrible sacri- 
fices of vengeance executed by them at Tripolitza and elsewhere, had 
kindled the fiercest passions in the bosoms of their Mohammedan 
oppressors and foes. The roads that led from the interior were now 
crowded with armed men, eager for the descent upon the beautiful 
and wealthy isle that was too soon to be their prize. Religious 
fanaticism added fuel to the consuming fire. It was, in the eyes of 
the bigoted Moslems, a war of the Crescent against the Cross. The 
old spirit of Islamism seemed to be revived. A regiment, composed 
entirely of men of the sacred class of Imams, who volunteered for the 
campaign, was seen marching in silent and solemn procession through 
the streets of Smyrna; and the spectacle, it is said, drew tears from 
the eyes of many a fierce follower of the Prophet. Ina short time 
there were gathered at Tchesm?—the place just mentioned, on the 
Asia Minor side of the strait— not less than 20,000 Turks, all burn- 
ing for vengeance and plunder — hungry wolves glaring on the tempt- 
ing prey. And then, on the morning of the 11th of April, the Turkish 
fleet, of six line-of-battle ships, ten frigates and corvettes, and twelve 
smaller vessels of war, under the command of Kara Ali, Capitan Pasha, 
made its appearance in front of the city and castle. The insurgents 
were still besieging the latter, but making almost no impression with 
their slight means of assault. The Greek squadron which had joined 
in the siege was too weak to meet the Turkish naval force, and had 
to make its escape; and the Turkish Admiral, stretching his line 
along the shore, entered into communication with the commander of 
the castle. It had now been three months since the requisition of 
hostages had given the first signs of the danger impending over Scio, 
and nearly three weeks since Bournia and Logothetes had made their 
rash and fatal descent ; and if, even at this late hour, the Hydriotes 
and Spetziotes, combining their naval forces with those of Psara, some 
of which had been present at the siege of the fort, even at this late 
hour the doom of Scio might have been averted by their intrepid 
sailors, under such commanders as Tombazes, Miaoules and Kanares, 
and with the terror of their fire-ships. But the want of organisation 
and of some executive power to direct and to impart efficiency, here 
produced results, in the loss of grand opportunities, which too often 
found a counterpart in the history of the naval warfare of the Greek 
revolution, and which formed a sort of strange contrast with the 
splendor of those deeds of daring achievement on the part of the 
Greek seamen in this war, which have thrown a new glory over the 
Hellenic name. The combined fleet came indeed subsequently, but 
not till all was over—to see Scio smouldering in her ruins. As to 
the two rash invaders and their followers, they only put the torch to 
the combustibles of Scio’s destruction by a renewed and impotent 
attack on the fort, with some harmless firing upon the fleet, and the 
picking off with musketry of the crew of a stranded Turkish felucca. 
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This drew an overt movement from Kara Ali, and the impending 
ruincame. His fleet girdled the island, while transports were pour- 
ing upon its shores the thousands of troops that had gathered at 
Tchesmé. 

The morning of the 11th of April, 1822, as it dawned on Scio, 
beheld her still in her utmost beauty. Spring, in that climate, was 
most fully out, and dressed in all the superlative charms which she would 
wear on such a spot. Never, perhaps, did the elegant abodes of the 
city and Campus, with their surroundings, exhibit more of elysian 
beauty. Thesun probably shone in a cloudless sky ; for by that time, 
in that region, the rains and clouds of the winter and rainy season are 
almost gone. The birds had never perhaps sung more sweetly, or the 
flowers bloomed in more brilliant colors and shed sweeter odors. At 
that season even the fields of Scio are decked with wild florage. All 
nature smiled on that morn of the mid-spring, as brilliantly and charm- 
ingly as ever it had smiled on that lovely isle before. Beauteous 
queen of the A°gaean! thy coronet never shone brighter on thy brow 
than as the sun rose on thee, that day, over the blue waters of the 
strait. But even then thy heart was palpitating with the terror of the 
ruin that too plainly confronted thee! Easter Day was approaching. 
Lent might seem not unbefitting to what was coming ; but Easter Day 
is, with the Greeks, the great joyful festival day of the year, and that 
was to be included in the awful days then beginning. 

Everything being now ready to strike a crushing blow at the insur- 
gent force upon the island, Kara Ali, on the day that has been men- 
tioned —the Thursday, we believe, before Easter— under cover of 
the artillery of his fleet, landed from it several thousand men, while 
the commander of the fort made a sortie with his garrison, and both 
were joined by the thousands that were now disembarking from the 
mainland shore. Hardly ever, in all human history, was there such a 
cruel and dreadful sacrifice of an unoffending people ; for as such the 
leading Sciotes and the greater part of their island countrymen had 
demeaned themselves. The Turks rushed into the town, and after a 
brief combat, carried, sword in hand, the Tourlotti height and the Greek 
batteries upon it. The slight show of resistance here, on the part of a 
few remaining desperate insurgents, was but the signal for the scenes of 
horror that, beginning in the city, soon spread to the Campus and the 
whole island. Humanity shudders, and almost shrinks from the con- 
templation of them. The fairest city in the Levant was now given up 
to destruction by barbarian vengeance. The flames bursting forth 
from the church of Tourlotti were the prelude of general conflagration, 
which raged for two entire days. But the fate of the inhabitants was 
the more dreadful part of the tragedy. At first, no mercy was shown, 
the streets being filled with the bodies of old men as well as younger 
ones, and even of women and children ; and the fiendish butchery was 
extended to the very inmates of the hospital and the insane and deaf 
and dumb asylums. The few Roman Catholic Greeks, and a consid- 
erable number of the other native inhabitants, found protection at the 
foreign consulate establishments. But it is reckoned that in the sack | 
of the city not less than nine thousand persons, of every age and sex, 
were put to the sword. 
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And the Campus, the fair Campus! what pen— if the pen does not 
shrink from the portrayal — shall ever, can ever fully depict the horrors 
of that awful eclipse which, in those bright spring days, came over its 
giories? It was as the blasts of hell consuming a paradise. Let any 
one who would even faintly behold the picture, imagine a horde, 
thousands in number, and fresh thousands continually rushing in, of 
demons incarnate, spreading over this perhaps fairest Eden of earth, 
their bosoms burning with all the fiercest and worst passions of fiends 
in human form,—O Scio, even fancy cannot paint the dark scenes of 
thy fate! Through the dismal days of almost a week, amid the groans 
of the dying and the shrieks of the too sadly surviving, the sword and 
the torch were busy doing their work ; and the beauteous orange- 
groves and flower-gardens and elegant mansions of the Campus were 
the theatre of scenes too dreadful to be described. Even the slaughter 
of the husbands and fathers, whose blood was poured out upon their 
own thresholds and floors, was not the worst feature of the case. The 
fate of the tender sex was far more dreadful even than this ; for 
avarice as well as other motives now began to operate, and the 
females, with the children of both sexes, were reserved by the brutal 
captors for slavery. Who can paint the horrors of their fate? 

Satiated at length with blood, and anxious to save the mastic dis- 
trict, the Turkish commander, on the 17th of April, authorised the 
foreign consuls to offer amnesty to the surviving inhabitants of the 
iz. d, for the sack and slaughter had now become general. It was 
an anmesty to men the most of whom had never risen in arms or com- 
mitted an overt act of rebellion. But the fresh hordes that continued 
to pour in from the Asiatic shore, ravenous for blood and booty, could 
not be restrained ; especially after the Greek fleet had at last come, 
and the destruction of the Turkish Admiral with his ship, in the harbor 
of Scio (of which we shall, at another time, give some account), had 
inflamed their passions anew. The villages and monasteries all over 
the island were swept into ruin by this terrible flood of barbarian 
rapine, as its successive waves surged over the ill-fated isle ; for it was 
not only for days, but for weeks that the Moslem invaders poured in 
from over the strait ; the very sight of others returning with captives 
and booty spurred them on; the ruins of the houses were searched 
for human victims or plunder, aixd it is said that, in some instances, 
even graves were rifled. 

Seldom has history, considering all the circumstances of the case, 
had such a tale to tell. One of the garden-spots of the world was, in 
the space of those few April days, turned into a scene more dreary 
and desolate than a desert. The once proud and beautiful city and 
Campus were now a scene of blackened ruins and mouldering corpses. 
Beside these, forty-six flourishing villages and many fine convents were 
in ashes. Some allowance, perhaps, is to be made for Greek love of 
hyperbole and the want of precise accuracy in such estimates ; but it 
has been commonly reckoned that, by the time the incursions ceased, 
no less than 20,000 or 25,000 Sciotes had perished by the sword, and 
40,000 were carried off as slaves, many of them women and children 
of the best families. For a time, as before stated, the mastic villages 
were protected and survived the general ruin ; but in the month of 
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June, the excited fury to which reference has been made caused their 
destruction. Scio, before her present awful catastrophe, had claimed 
a population of 100,000, and we may allow it to have been as much as 
80,000. Of these some 5000 were absent, at this time, for purposes 
of trade and otherwise. Some 15,000 more, it is reckoned, made their 
escape from the island by Greek vessels and boats — most of them in 
a state of great destitution, from their having had to flee their homes 
without carrying anything with them, and in some cases having had to 
roam in mountainous and remote places till they could find an oppor- 
tunity of getting away. A Sciote gentleman has told the writer of these 
articles that, being at the time a small boy and his father absent in his 
commercial pursuits at some foreign port, his mother, with him and a 
brother not much above his own age, made her way to the mountains 
back of the Campus, and there received nourishment from a shepherd 
whom she had made her friend by some kindness previously shown 
him, until they were all able to get off the island.* Most of the refu- 
gees were taken to Psara. But Psara was itself a mere rock, and its 
trade and sources of wealth had ceased with the war; so the greater 
part of the poor wanderers had to be scattered to other parts of 
Greece, and everywhere excited commiseration. Some were suffering 
from wounds, some from disease, all from the want of the necessaries 
of life ; delicate women showed in their persons the mutilation of 
sabre-cuts ; and families brought up in refinement and luxury were 
now driven to seek the shelter of a wretched hovel and beg their bread. 
But the tale of slaughter and exile was hardly so bad as the sequel. 
The slave-markets of Smyrna, Constantinople and other Turkish cities 
were now glutted with the Sciote captives. Some were redeemed by 
the benevolence of foreign merchants and others, but this was a mere 
fraction ; and families of the surviving ones were torn, mothers, sisters 
and young brothers, one from the other, by worse than death, and 
separated, in many cases never to see or hear of each other again. 
Some of the ransomed boys were sent to different parts of Europe, 
and a few to this country, and after receiving an education went back, 
after the war, to join themselves to the new Greek nationality. Several 
individuals of the number have held respectable public stations in 
Greece, In the adjustment of boundaries and possessions, after the 
war, between Turkey and Greece — conducted under the auspices of 
England, France and Russia— Scio, being on the Asia Minor side of 
the Archipelago, was left to Turkey. The greater part of the surviving 
and not enslaved Sciotes never returned to their native island, in 
spite of some inducements held out by the Turkish government. 
They contributed largely, by their enterprise, toward building up the 
new and flourishing city of ‘“ Hermonpolis,” on the island of Syra, 
now perhaps the most important commercial place in Greece. 

No one living will probably ever see Scio what it once was. The 
war continued some six years after the events just related. Many 
years after its close, the writer of this spent some ten days on the 
island with a friend who resided in one of the villas that had been 
partially repaired. And never can he forget the Campus as he saw 





* From this gentleman and a friend wh» resided for a time as a 1: sionary o1 the island, as well as 
from the observations of a visit to it, a good deal of what is here yiven was derived, 
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it; still in its ruin— especially as he saw it by night, from the terrace 
of the house spoken of, by the moonlight which showed the still par- 
tially standing walls of many of the former stately Campus abodes. 
Imagination vividly recalled the sights and sounds that filled that spot 
during the days of April 1822; and the melancholy effect was 
heightened by the owls that had then been for many years the almost 
sole denizens of those once bright and happy mansions. They are of 
a kind that utter a plaintive cry ; and nothing could be more in keep- 
ing with the recollections of Scio’s sad fate than the doleful utterances 
of these tenants of those mouldering walls which the moonlight dimly 
revealed. 

The tale of Sciote woe and horror went abroad over Europe, and 
even to our own hemisphere. There are some yet living in this country 
who can remember how it struck their youthful ears and chilled their 
young hearts. ‘The civilised and Christian world stood aghast at such 
atrocities, committed under the light of the nineteenth century and on 
the borders of Europe itself. It was probably only considerations of 
cold State policy, at least on the part of two of them, that prevented 
the interposition of the three great powers above mentioned, which 
they were afterwards led to put forth. If the Christian nations had 
been incited to precipitate themselves on the barbarian Moslem race 
that had committed such crimes against humanity, it would hardly have 
been an unjustifiable crusade. 

There was a remarkable epilogue to the tragedy of Scio, in the 
glorious feat of heroism and vengeance, on the part of Kanares, to 
which reference has been made. An account of it will be given in 
our next article, when we complete our sketches of the naval warfare 
and the exploits of the fire-ships. 

L. 
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“cn recent sudden and considerable rise in the price of coal in 
England has given great prominence there to the question of 
coal-supply. The increasing depth of their coal-mines is yearly adding 
to the difficulty and expense of working them. If the consumption of 
fuel continues to be what it has been, the day is not far distant when 
it will be no longer profitable to work the English coal-mines. Some 
of her people quiet their anxiety in regard to this impending catas- 
trophe, with the reflection that their descendants will surely discover 
some other source of power when coal shall be exhausted, and that 
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such a source will probably be found in electricity. Dr. Siemens, in 
a recent address to the working-men of Bradford, points out the fact 
that electricity can no more be created by man than heat can be so, 
and that for our sources of available power we shall always have to 
look either to our stores of coal, or to the immediate utilisation of the 
energy of the sun’s rays in some form or other. With the exception 
of coal, and an inconsiderable quantity of a few metals, all the acces- 
sible materials of the earth’s crust (rocks, metallic ores, water) are in 
a burnt or oxidised state, and are therefore the reverse of fuel. To 
the sun, and the sun alone, we must have recourse for a supply of 
power, in the absence of coal. We are here met, however, with diffi- 
culties which to Dr. Siemens appear insuperable. The sun pours, with 
lavish hand, on land and sea, incessant floods of energy. The diffi- 
culty is to concentrate and appropriate them. Great lenses or mirrors 
would not answer in a country like England, where the sun is rarely 
seen. It is true that a considerable portion of the solar energy is 
arrested and fixed by growing plants, but this kind of fuel is sufficient 
for human requirements only in thinly peopled and non-manufacturing 
countries. A large fraction of the same energy is invested in the 
transfer of water from the ocean to the waterscheds of the continents, 
and reappears as water-power ; but this is mostly available only in 
mountainous regions, while the great centres of population and industry 
are in the plains. 

Dr. Siemens finds all these suggestions of a substitute for coal, 
altogether impracticable ; and thinks the only feasible relief from the 
threatened calamity lies in arresting the present excessive waste of 
fuel in England. ‘That there is room for economy in the use of coal 
there, is obvious, when we learn that of the 105 millions of tons of 
coal consumed in that country last year, only ro millions were really 
utilised. In other words, science shows that the entire work gotten 
out of the coal actually burnt, could have been derived from less than 
ten millions of tons, if none had been wasted. Now it is true, that it is 
not possible, and perhaps never will be possible, to avoid all waste in 
the use of fuel. But it is demonstrable that a careful and judicious 
employment of methods already invented, would have reduced the 
consumption of fuel by the people of England last year by 50 millions 
of tons. So large an annual saving as this would postpone the evil 
day and give an opportunity to inventive genius to improve the 
methods of utilising fuel, so that even a diminishing supply might 
be kept for an indefinite time ahead of the demand. The following 
brief statement of facts will support these assertions. Fuel is used 
for three great purposes: 1. To produce heat for domestic purposes. 
2. To produce steam. 3. To smelt metals. The grate or stove, the 
steam engine, and the metallurgical furnace are the instruments which 
must be improved in order to save fuel. 

As to the grate, Captain Galton has shown how, by connecting with 
it, at the back, a chamber fed with cold air from without, and deliver- 
ing this air when warmed, through a separate flue entering the room 
at the ceiling (somewhat on the plan of a Baltimore parlor heater), we 
may happily combine the advantages of an open fire, a well-warmed 
room and the prevention of in-draughts, with economy of fuel. Though 
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Captain Galton has generously given his invention to his countrymen, 
yet they with that dear old English aversion to change which we 
condemn and love, refuse to abandon the grates which warmed their 
forefathers. 

In the ordinary high-pressure steam engine, there is still greater 
waste of fuel. They consume ten or twelve pounds of coal per hour 
for every “horse-power.” But a good condensing engine, working 
“expansively ” with the Corliss gear (an American invention, we 
believe), accomplishes the same result with a consumption of ‘wo 
pounds per hour, a saving of at least four hundred per cent, And yet 
the limit of improvement has not been reached, for it is estimated that 
a perfect engine would give one horse-power per hour for every quarter 
of a pound of common steam coal consumed. Despite these facts, it 
is believed that the majority of engines now used in England are of 
the wasteful kind. 

In the smelting of metals, which in England requires at least one- 
third of the fuel produced, very great economy of coal may be secured 
by the employment of the Siemens’ Regenerative Furnace. Coal-gas 
is the form of fuel it uses. The furnace has two flues, which are 
alternately used for the entrance of the coal-gas and the exit of the 
hot products of combustion. A large part of this heat is imparted to 
the flue, and then given to the combustible gas which presently enters 
the furnace by this route, while the combustion-gases now escape 
through and heat up the other flue. Thus the fuel arrives at the place 
where it is to be burnt already highly heated by what in other furnaces 
is utterly lost. The practical limit to this accumulation of heat is the 
point where the refractory bricks, of which the furnace is built, begin 
to melt. A ton of steel is melted in this furnace with 12 cwt. of small 
coal, whereas an ordinary Sheffield furnace consumes 2} tons of coke 
in doing the same work, and wastes sixty-nine parts in seventy of its 
fuel. The Siemens’ furnace has the advantage of making no smoke 
and no ashes. The gas-works for supplying the furnace may be 
remote — nay, they may be placed at the bottom of the coal-mine 
itself, so as to make use of the refuse coal now wasted there, and to 
save the great expense of raising the solid coal to the surface. We 
in this country are practically interested in these ways of making 
our fuel more valuable, though not for the reason which agitates our 
English brethren. 

The question “ What is coal?” proved as great a puzzle to the 
British Courts a few years ago, as “the Man with the Iron Mask” has 
been to the historian, or imaginary quantities (é. ¢. quantities that can- 
not be imagined) to the mathematician. The question “ What was 
coal?” is not so hard, and has lately had much light shed upon it by 
the researches of Professor W. C. Williamson, an English philosopher. 
Imagine a low fresh-water savannah or marsh, several hundreds of 
miles in length, and as many in breadth, covered with a dense, im- 
penetrable jungle of such plants as our rushes, ferns, club-mosses and 
ground-pines — only let them be expanded to the rank of trees, many 
of them of colossal size. Imagine a wealth of beautiful forms in their 
sculptured leaves and crests of waving plumes, but a poverty of color, 
the entire landscape being one unbroken mass of green, unrelieved by 
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a single flower. Imagine the accumulation, from century to century, 
of the deciduous parts of these trees, their fronds and spores and 
branches, new forests rising on the ruins of the old, and the ground 
slowly settling so as to keep the place always a swamp and the air 
dank and warm. Let this bed of dead vegetation reach the thickness 
of a hundred feet (the dimensions necessary to give a seam of coal 
twelve feet thick). ‘Then let the sea roll in and bury it under sheets 
of sand or mud, After the lapse of other ages, let the sea-bed emerge 
to the air, again to be covered with cryptogamous forests and again 
to be submerged. The slow “fermentation” of these buried plant- 
remains, under the influence of heat, moisture and pressure, has re- 
sulted in those consolidated beds of carbonaceous matter which we 
call coal-seams. So much we knew before Prof. Williamson. Prof. 
Huxley had given great prominence to the spore-cases and spores of 
the carboniferous vegetation. The disintegration of these formed, as 
he believed, the bulk of coal. Prof. W. shows that the so-called spore- 
cases are not such at all, but only larger spores, there being two kinds 
of these — macro-spores and micro-spores — found in the fruit of the 
same plant. The spore-cases are not deciduous, while the spores are. 
Nor does Prof. W. regard the spores as being very important in the 
formation of coal. He finds in the rocks, masses of spores where 
there is no coal, and masses of coal where there are no spores. He 
considers coal to be made up of, 1stly, mineral charcoal —z. ¢. frag- 
ments of fossil wood retaining its structure ; 2dly, coal proper —iz. ¢. 
mineral charcoal disorganised ; 3dly, spores in various states. 

One of the most interesting of the Professor’s discoveries is that of 
the mode by which the old-time calamites and lepidodendra attained 
the giant size which dwarfs their humble congeners of the present 
epoch. They had, what the latter have not, a sort of exogenous 
growth. The plant stem was a double woody cylinder ; an inner one 
surrounding the pith and alone extending to the leaf-clad twigs, and 
an outer one composed of exogenous layers and alone entering the 
roots. The sap coming from the roots through the outer cylinder had 
to be transferred to the inner cylinder in order to reach the leaves, 
. Thus, by the addition of successive layers of woody tissue to what 
previously existed, mere twigs were developed into stems twelve feet 
in circumference. This process of growth no longer exists in living 
plants of the same type. It was not indeed exhibited by the great 
class of arborescent ferns of those times, being confined to the cala- 
mites, the lepidodendra and the sigillariz. These and other results 
were obtained by the Professor at the expense of prodigious toil. 
Dr. Hooker declared that to detect the new organisations described 
by Prof. Williamson, the microscope would have to pass over acres of 
the fossil impressions of these dead plants. 


F.-H, S. 
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Part Second of the Mystery of Edwin Drood. By the Spirit-pen of 
Charles Dickens, through a medium. Brattleboro: T. P. James. 


HE much-abused “Paddy” of the jest-books is reported to 

have defined a “posthumous” work as a book that a man 
wrote after he was dead. For the first time in his life it is the priv- 
ilege of the present reviewer to read a genuine posthumous work — 
a work composed by a ghost, written by a spirit-pen, and transmitted 
through a “medium”; and it is natural that the novelty of the 
circumstance should open the door to novel reflections. If, for 
instance, in addition to the innumerable host of writers that are 
now flooding the world, the gates of ghost-land are to be flung 
wide open, and all the scribblers of all past ages are to clutch spirit- 
pens and deluge us with a sudden out-gush of their long pent-up 
loquacities, the prospect grows appalling. Imagine the Byzantine 
theologians, the Middle-Age scholastics, the jurists of the Renaissance, 
men who in their brief earthly pilgrimage could produce no more than 
forty or fifty poor folios apiece, suddenly letting loose upon us their 
accumulated tediousness of from four to ten centuries! The spirit, at 
such a prospect, faints within one. Nay, even if there be some mys- 
terious law of that country which grants passes to only certain favored 
communicants — which, for instance, allows Dickens to finish Edwin 
Drood, but will not let Chaucer complete his half-told tale of Cam- 
buscan, and puts a rigorous estoppel on G. P. R. James or Miss 
Miihlbach — still the outlook is very far from cheering. 

For it is a painful and discouraging discovery to those who like 
Malvolio think nobly of the soul, to find how relaxing to the mental 
constitution is the climate of the spirit-land, and how distressing an 
enfeeblement seems to seize the intellects of all the dwellers therein, 
if the book before us may be taken as a fair sample. Edwin Drood 
was by no means a display of Dickens’s best powers, but there is a 
vivacity and spring in the language, a sparkle in the dialogue, a fresh- 
ness and sharp relief in the characters, which show the master’s hand. 
As we glance over it, flash after flash of the old humor breaks out 
and fascinates us as of old. But when we turn to the ghostly con- 
tinuation, we feel no more disposition to laugh. The old tricks of 
style are weakly imitated, here and there bits of carefully arranged 
sentiment are duly thrown in ; we are invited to weep at the sorrows 
and early death of a neglected child, to laugh at the love-trials of an 
addle-headed young clerk, &c., but the jest is flat, the sentiment is 
twaddle, and the language resembles that of Dickens as a penny- 
whistle in the hands of an ambitious urchin resembles a trumpet. This 
is, perhaps, what we should have expected: the feeble twitter of 
Achilles in the shades was a very different thing from his shout in 
battle ; but it is very sad and very discouraging. If, in the spirit- 
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land, the minds of Dickens and of Milton become, respectively, as the 
minds of Sylvanus Cobb and of Tupper, what depth awu:.. .n¢ rank 
and file of us? Shall we then be —thc'r admirers? If so, then for 
pity’s sake let the gates be closed and barred, the oracular tables, 
washboards, and other spirit-apparatus burned; and a rigid blockade 
established that so frightful a destiny may be mercifully concealed 
from us as long as possible. Why add these new and ghastly terrors 
to death? 

But one might have supposed, from the various descriptions we 
have had of the spirit-land and its denizens, that the latter, even if 
less vigorous in intellect -——“ brains,” we suppose is a scarcely allow- 
able word— would have a decided advantage over the dwellers of 
earth in the matter of sentiment and feeling. We are told that they 
“roam through bowers of fadeless flowers,” exchanging sentiments of 
purest affection in song of surpassing sweetness. Now Mr. Dickens, 
when on earth, was very fond of a bit of sentiment, not always very 
new or very deep, but at least expressed in graceful and striking 
phrase. But, now, descending from these ethereal regions of light 
and bloom and celestial song, he grasps his spirit-pen to record such 
twaddle as this :— 

When we see the young struck down with grief, and the overladen heart lighten- 
ing its burdens throuzh flowing tear-drops, we feel that the vigor of youth will sus- 
tain them, and that time wiil hcal the wounds which grief has made ; but the aged 
have not this advantage in their favor, and when the pangs of grief attack their 
hearts, the wounds inflicted then must last till those hearts shall cease to beat. 

How many there are reading these lines who can, like her, look back upon the 
past, and realise, when it is too late, that their lives might have been surrounded 
with the roses that had strewn their pathway, but which, in their blindness, the 
have trampled under foot, leaving naught but the thorns of sorrow and regret, ‘which 
will cling to them until the journey is ended. 


And in this style the poor ghost twaddles and drivels through 
many pages, with the originality of thought, freshness of metaphor, 
and felicity of expression characteristic of the contributions of senti- 
mental young ladies to the rural papers. His memory, too, has 
been much enfeebled: in the first part, for instance, he tells us that 
the old opium-mixer had been a drunkard sixteen years before she 
took to opium, which latter habit she had practised so long that she 
had “ opium-smoked herself into a strange likeness to the Chinaman,” 
her customer. In the continuation we are informed that ten years 
before, she had been a respectable and worthy lady. 

The disastrous influence that has affected the author, has, very 
naturally, infected his characters. Nothing in them but doth suffer 
a ghost-change. True, they still retain some tricks of their old ways: 
Mr. Grewgious still mentions that he is “an Angular man,” Miss 
Twinkleton is prim, Rosa babyish, Jasper mysterious and narcotic, 
and so forth ; but all are but the spectres of their former selves: 
Grewgious has lost his dry humor and proses dismally ; Rosa has lost 
her fun and become pn silly ; and an attempted skirmish between 
the Twinkleton and Billickin forces dwindles to the poorest sham-fght. 
Even the elastic Mr. Crisparkle has lost his vivacity and lumbers up 
his periods with heavy platitudes, much in the style of Mr. Abbott ; 
and Jasper, in anger, apostrophises Durdles as “ minion ! ” 
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To judge again from this specimen, the inhabitants of spirit-land 
when emancipated from the trammels of the flesh are also set free to 
a considerable extent from the tyranny of grammar and language: 
perhaps, like the Emperor Sigismund, t*eir exaltation places them 
“super grammaticam.”’ Mr. Dickens, in the part of this work written 
upon earth, spoke of “differing from” a person [p. 130]; now he 
“differs with him” ; one of the characters “/ays with his eyes fixed 
towards it”; “they contemplate the miserable man who “ys so help- 
less”, “he stands with curly locks that /zy upon his forehead.” So 
with those of his personages that are intended to use correct language: 
Mr. Brobity says, “it /zys with you and your son whether I shall do 
so or not”; Mr. Jasper says, “ Durdles drunk it and drunk too much” ; 
“a quarrel between 4e and young Landless” ; “it could not have been 
me”; Mr. Datchery remarks “it was me” ; “I learned what I wish to 
God I had died before I had heard zt” ; “brought to that bar before 
whom we must all come,” says Mr. Peckcraft ; “the chain which cir- 
cumstances had woven, ave broken,” says Helena; Mr. Grewgious 
speaks of bringing a criminal “within the fa/ of the scaffold”, Mr. 
Datchery of bringing one within “the pale of the gallows”, Mr. Cris- 
“ parkle of “an éncudus that has been removed from your pathway ”, and 
so on. 

We might perhaps have conjectured that these peculiarities of dic- 
tion were chargeable to Mr. James, the medium, only, and not to the 
inspiring spirit, did not the former solemnly assure us in his preface 
that he has given the spirit’s language, “word for word.” This leads 
us to a discovery, for which we were hardly prepared, and concerning 
which we are yet in doubt whether we should be elated over it or not: 
it is that the English-speaking inhabitants of the spirit-land use, not 
the English, but the American tongue, as spoken in the New England 
States. And the ghost of Mr. Dickens, with an adaptability to cir- 
cumstances which does him credit, not only adopts the very Ameri- 
canisms which disgusted him so on earth, but even with a sacrifice of 
consistency which we could not have expected, puts them into the 
mouths of his English characters. Thus, before we have read a page 
of the ghostly continuation, we find the word “realise” used in the 
sense of “perceive”’, and from this time forth author and personages 
“realise love”, “realise death”, “realise happiness ”, “realise agony”, 
“realise that he has been struek”, “realise hell in perspective ”, and 
so forth. As a specimen we give three consecutive paragraphs, which 
show the ghost of Mr. Dickens “ realising ” :— 


Oh that man would learn to rely upon that Great Heait—that Mighty Power. 
Then would he vea/ise how insignificant is his judgment compared with that of our 
dear Creator, and have patience to wait for Divine justice and blessings which, in 
the end, will surely come ! 

If there be any among those who read these pages who have never felt the grief 
that comes from seeing some loved one stricken wth the hand of death, they cannot 
realise the agony which that day brings, when all that is mortal is to be consigned 
to its last resting-place, and the dezr form is hid from their sight forever! Even 
after death has touched our loved ones with his cold hand, it is some consolation — 
poor, indeed, but nevertheless welcome —to feel that their familiar faces are still 
where we can gaze upon them, and imprint upon their cold lips the kisses which, in 
life, were given back again. 

If then there be those reading these lines who have not experienced the agony 
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which comes on that sad day, they cannot rea/ise the wretchedness which filled the 
heart of Helena Landless. 


Another very favorite word that the gifted spirit has learned, is 
“transpire”. Few things “happen” in the story after the spirit-pen 
has come into play : “ events transpire ”, “scenes transpire’, “ changes 
transpire”, &c., every few pages. Other specimens of Yankeeisms 
are:—“located” for “situated”, or “living”: “his lodgings are 
located in the rear of the warehouse ”, [Ghost of Dickens] ; “ persons 
whom, 1 am convinced, are located in the neighborhood ”, [Jasper] ; 
“he asked where I was located”, [Datchery] ; “ he meant to locate in 
some place”, [Edwin Drood]: “belittle” for “disparage”: “took 
occasion to belittle his traducers”, [G. of D.]; “balance” for “re- 
mainder” or “rest”: “the balance of his life”, [G. of D.]; “the 
balance of their narrative”, “the balance of the day”, “the balance 
of my life”, [Datchery]; “the balance of your life”, [Peckcraft] : 
“loan” for “lend”: “he loaned it to his friend”, [G. of D] ; “liable” 
for “likely”: the young man is liable to die at any moment”, [G. of 
D.]: “directly” for “as soon as”: “directly he swallowed it”, (|G. of 
D.|: “most” for “almost ” : “ most time for morning service ” ; “‘ exer- - 
cise most too tedious to be indulged in”, [G. of D.]; “most always 
at home ”, [Grewgious] ; “ most a fortunate circumstance”, [ Datchery]: 
“prior to his occupancy”, [G. of D.]; “hesitancy” for hesitation”, 
“ boat-ride ”, for “sail”, “a great sight” for “much”, “claimed ” for 
“asserted”, [Ghost’s Preface] ; “scrawny” for “lean”, and the queer 
phrase “ stocking-feet”, as “the man is in his stocking-feet ”, “he in- 
dulged in divers fancy steps pertaining to the light fantastic, all in his 
stocking-feet”, which are the ghost’s own expressions. Not one of 
these phrases can be found in the ante-mortem works of Dickens, except 
when placed in the mouth of an American. 

While some of the characters are dropped out of the story — Mr. 
Honeythunder, the ferocious Philanthropist, for instance, possibly out 
of a delicate regard for the feelings prevalent in the region which the 
genial spectre has so inscrutably chosen as the field of his operations — 
other personages are introduced. There is, for instance, a Miss Keep, 
who has a trick of improvising verse of this quality :— 

“Miss Bud, 7 friend, what do you say? 
Shall Mary show him in this way?”— 
an old-fashioned child, marked for early death, who dwindles, peaks, 
and pines through many lacrymose and consumptive pages, and an 
old gentleman who talks with her in the approved style of old gentle- 
men in Sunday-School stories. 

Among these new personages, there is a Mr. Boalslasher, editor of 
a newspaper, who boasts of the ferocious way in which he tears books 
to pieces, and a Mr. Medagent, “a pale young man carrying an intel- 
ligent thoughtful face,” who appears to be a writer, as he rebukes Mr. 
Boalslasher for his atrocious sentiments, and remarks that in such 
men as the latter, “the editorial profession carries a shorn of pollution 
in its side.” As nothing in the whole story turns upon writing books, 
and as these personages have nothing whatever to do with the plot, 
and neither speak to the other characters nor are spoken to by them, 
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but vanish from the book when they have exchanged a few remarks, 
we were a little puzzled to guess why the distinguished ghost should 
so diverge from his usual rules of construction to introduce personages 
so entirely irrelevant. However, when we read the “ Medium’s pre- 
face,” we fancied we caught a clue to the mystery. The young man 
who carries an intelligent face seems to have been reviewed by a critic 
who took the opportunity to refer to some not very creditable passages 
in his perscna! career, for he demands to know “ what difference it 
makes if a writer at some time in his life was so unfortunate as to fall 
into a pit and become so bemired that it took years for him to free 
himself from the filth,” &c. Now the medium, Mr. James, complains 
of his critics and their personal attacks upon himself, founded upon 
what he euphemistically terms “an untoward event in my early life.” 
This coincidence is too marked not to be something more than a 
coincidence ; and we are forced to conclude that the obliging ghost 
of Mr. Dickens has gone out of his way to tilt with his spirit-pen as 
his medium’s champion, soothing his wounded spirit by sketching his 
“intelligent thcughtful face,” while he caricatures his critics in Boal- 
slasher quite as wittily and effectively as Mr. James could have done 
it himself. 

The medium, Mr. James, informs us that two hypotheses have been 
framed by skeptical persons, concerning the origin of this “ Second 
Part”; the one that it was really completed by Mr. Dickens before 
his death, and the other, that it is the production of “his Satanic 
Majesty.” With the contempt which he expresses for them both, we 
heartily coincide. Nothing could be more “ridiculous” and “owl- 
like” (his phrases) than the idea that this book was composed by the 
Arch-fier.d, unless it be that other idea, that it is the production of the 
Dickens that we knew. But there is a third hypothesis which he has 
not adverted to, which seems to us a satisfactory key to the mystery. 
Mr. James’s fellow-believers, we are informed, account for the extra- 
ordinary blunders and ignorance often found in communications of 
the most illustrious spirits, by the theory that there is a crew of 
wretched little lyin; “ undeveloped” spirits, with neither decency nor 
honesty, who have a trick of palming of their worthless communica- 
tions under distinguished names upon a gullible public. We are con- 
fident that one of the shabbiest of these shabby impostors is the true 
author ; and we will even particularise one who had “an untoward 
event in early life,’ who still wears a vesture of flesh, and who at 
present infests the neighborhood of Brattleboro, Vermont, where he 
does not scruple to make this shameless paltering with what all crea- 
tures save “mediums” hold sacred, the means of filling his pocket 
with the wages of a lie. W. H. B. 





Six Months Under the Red Cross with the French Army. By George 
Halstead Boyland, M.D., Ex-chirurgien de l’Armée Frangaise. 


Tue author of this interesting and instructive little volume is an 
American physician who joined the French army in 1870, as volunteer 
surgeon under the arrangements made at the Convention of Geneva, 
at which meeting, where the different States of Europe were repre- 
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sented, it was agreed that civil medical officers might be incorporated 
into any army in case of war, and volunteer ambulances — that is, 
moveable hospitals with medical attendants—follow the troops to 
render assistance to the wounded during or immediately after an 
action. To protect the hospitals, the medical staff and other atten- 
dants, the distinctive badge of a red cross on a white ground was 
adopted, all its authorised wearers being exempt from violence or 
capture. Dr. Boyland served as assistant surgeon-major, with a 
monthly salary of 250 francs, from July 1870 to the capitulation of 
Paris on January 28 (though his ambulance was surrendered to the 
Prussians at the fall of Metz), and it is his notes taken during this 
service that he now offers to the public. 

The military surgeon necessarily sees the wrong side of war: an 
engagement, whether it terminate in a glorious victory or a shameful 
rout, provides for him the same spectacle of suffering, mutilation and 
death. Without superfluously or sentimentally dwelling on the horrors 
of the battie-field or hospital, but with clear and distinct observation, 
Dr. Boyland brings these scenes graphically before the reader’s eye, 
and notes many incidents and phenomena of professional interest. 
Though his sympathies were naturally with the side to which he was 
attached, he perceived at a very early date their great inferiority in 
organisation, preparation and discipline to the Prussians, of which 
he gives many curious instances. Especially interesting are the par- 
ticulars given of the state of things in Metz during the siege, where 
even then the public mind had passed upon Bazaine the judgment 
which has just been confirmed by the highest tribunal of his country. 

Dr. Boyland, in his brief and modest preface, says that these notes 
“make no pretension to literary merit.” In a narrative of this kind 
simplicity and accuracy, such as we find here, constitute the very 
highest literary merit. It is easy to ornament sentences with a fringe 
of adjectives, to roll clauses into elaborate periods, to write for effect : 
it is inexpressibly diflicult to relate things exactly as they were seen. 
This is what Dr. Boyland has done ; and we wish this unpretentious- 
ness were a little more common. 
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TS pets by the appearance of such a work as that “from the 
spirit-pen of Charles Dickens,” noticed elsewhere in our pages, 
and by the astounding fact that there are among us people not otherwise 
destitute of intelligence who lean to the belief that there is something more 
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than a mere shabby imposture in the phenomena of “Spiritualism,” we 
had intended making a few remarks upon the subject ; but on opening Dr. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture —a work of extraordinary merit, which we hope 
to notice more fully — we find the subject treated so admirably that we are 
sure our readers will thank us for giving an extract from the book instead. 

After showing how the practices and beliefs of savage races frequently 
“revive in culture ”—that is, reappear in a higher state of civilisation—he 
continues :— : 

“Our own time has revived a group of beliefs and practices which have 
their roots deep in the very stratum of early philosophy when witchcraft 
makes its first appearance. This group of beliefs and practices constitutes 
what is now commonly known as Spiritualism. 

“Witchcraft and Spiritualism have existed for thousands of years in a 
closeness of union not unfairly typified in a verse from John Bale’s 16th- 
century Interlude concerning Nature, which brings under one head the 
art of bewitching vegetables and poultry, and causing supernatural move- 
ment of stools and crockery..... 

““The same intellectual movement led to the decline of both witchcraft 
and spiritualism, till, early in the present century, men thought that both 
were dying, or all but dead together... .. Though it lie beyond my scope 
to examine the spiritualistic evidence for itself, the ethnographic view of 
the matter has, nevertheless, its value. Thjs shows modern spiritualism to 
be in great measure a direct revival from the regions of savage philosophy 
and peasant folk-lore. It is not a simple question of the existence of certain 
phenomena of mind and matter. It is certain that in connection with these 
phenomena, a great philosophic-religious doctrine, flourishing in the lower 
culture, but dwindling in the higher, has re-established itself in full —. 
The world is again swarming with intelligent and powerful disembodied 
spiritual beings, whose direct action on thought and matter is again confi- 
dently asserted, as in those times and countries where physical science 
had not as yet so far succeeded in extruding these spirits and their in- 
fluences from the system of nature. 

“Apparitions have regained the place and meaning which they held from 
the level of the lower races to that of medieval Europe. The regular 
ghost-stories, in which spirits of the dead walk visibly and have intercourse 
with corporeal men, are now restored and cited with new examples as 
‘glimpses of the night-side of nature,’ nor have these stories changed 
either their strength to those who are disposed to believe them, or their 
weakness to those who are not. As of old, men live now in habitual inter- 
course with the spirits of the dead. Necromancy is a religion; and the 
Chinese manes-worshipper may see the outer barbarian come back, after a 
heretical interval of a few centuries, into a sympathy with his time-honored 
creed. As the sorcerers of barbarous tribes lie in bodily lethargy or sleep 
while their souls depart on distant journeys, so it is not uncommon in 
modern spiritualistic narratives for persons to be in an insensible state 
when their apparitions visit distant places, whence they bring back infor- 
mation, and where they communicate with the living.” 

Dr. Tylor then goes on to treat of spirit-rapping and writing, the feat of 
rising in the air and the trick of untying. The rappings and knockings 
attributed to spirits he shows to be common among barbarous and semi- 
barbarous races, from whom he follows them down through the illiterate 
and superstitious, to our own times. 

Of spirit-writing he says, “It is in full practice in Chize where, like other 
rites of divination, it is probably ancient. It is called ‘uescending of the 
pencil,’ and is especially used by the literary classes. When a Chinese 
wishes to consult a god in this way, he sends for a professional medium. 
Before the image of the god are set candles and incense, and an offering 
of tea or mock money. In front of this, on another table, is placed an 
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oblong tray of dry sand. The writing instrument is a V-shaped wooden 
handle, two or three feet long, with a wooden tooth fixed at its point. Two 
persons hold this instrument, each grasping one leg of it, and the point 
resting in the sand. Proper prayers and charms induce the god to mani- 
fest his presence by a movement of the point in the sand; and thus the 
response is written, and there only remains the somewhat difficult and 
doubtful task of deciphering it.” 

As an instance of spirit-writing without a material medium, he refers to 
the case of the two Bishops Chrysanthus and Mysonius, who were members 
of the Council of Nice, but died during its sittings. The remaining members 
laid the Acts of the Council upon their tomb over night, and next morning 
found the signatures of the defunct Bishops duly appended. The Baron 
de Guldenstubbé has a large collection of pes: Ae g autographs, among 
which “ Juvenal produces a ludicrous attempt at a copy of verses; Héloise 
informs the world, in modern French, that Abélard and she are united and 
happy; St. Paul writes himself eAZ:eroz azootudov (meaning, we may sup- 
pose, ehaytatoc azootodwy); and Hippokrates the physician (who spells 
himself /zzwzpaze-) attended M. de Guldenstubbé at his lodgings in Paris, 
and gave him a signature which of itself cured a sharp attack of rheuma- 
tism in a few minutes.” 

The feat of suspension in the air, he shows to have been a very ancient 
performance, attributed by the* Buddhists to Gautama and other saints, to 
the Brahmans in the biography of Apollonius of Tyana, and to I:mblichus, 
and ridiculed by Lucian. The untying trick he shows to be a common per- 
formance among the Esquimaux and Samoieds. He thus proceeds :— 
“On the whole, the ethnography of spiritualism bears on practical opinion 
somewhat in this manner :— Beside the question of the absolute truth or 
falsity of the alleged possessions, manes-oracles, doubles, brain-waves 
furniture-movings, and floatings in the air, there remains the history of 
spiritualistic belief as a matter of opinion. Hereby it appears that the 
received spiritualistic theory of the alleged phenomena belongs to the 
philosophy of savages. As to such matters as apparitions or possessions 
this is obvious, and it holds in more extreme cases. Supposé a wild North 
American Indian looking on at a spirit-séance in London. As to the 
presence of disembodied spirits manifesting themselves by raps, noises, 
voices and other physical actions, the savage would be perfectly at home 
in the proceedings, er such things are part and parcel of his recognised 
system of nature. The part of the affair really strange to him, would be 
the introduction of such arts as spelling and writing, which do belong toa 
different state of civilisation from his. The issue raised by the comparison 
of savage, barbaric, and civilised spiritualism, is this:—Do the Red Indian 
medicine-man, the Tatar necromancer, the Highland ghost-seer, and the 
Boston medium, share the possession of belief and knowledge of the 
highest truth and import, which, nevertheless, the great intellectual move- 
ment of the last two centuries has simply thrown aside as worthless? Is 
what we are habitually boasting of and calling new enlightenment, then, in 
fact a decay of knowledge ? if so, this is a truly remarkable case of de- 


generation, and the savages whom some ethnographers look on as degene- 
rate from a higher civilisation, may turn on their accusers and- charge them 
with having fallen from the high level of savage knowledge.” 
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Silk ad Guanaco Umbrellas ANGEL AGNES! 


AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 





HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 


LADIES’ SEAL SKIN SACQUES will be made a 
Specialty this season. Having a larger Stock in Stores 
both imported and of American make, than any Retail 
House in the States, will sell them at prices 20 per cent. 
yower than usually retailed. All sizes and styles on hand, 
both trimmed and plain, Ladies who expect to buy will 
find it very greatly to their advantage to have an early 
eelection. All the fashionable styles of Ladies’ FURS, 
&c., on hand at attractive prices. 


TAYLOR'S, 


Opposite Barnum’s Hotel, Balto. 





GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C.O D. 


OLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
DIAMONDS, 


Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
GEORGE W. WEBB, 


185 Baltimore Street. 
ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. 
ead's Grand Duchess Cologne. 
ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne: 

The Sweetest Perfume in America. 


READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 
READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 


Almost infallible, and no family should be mimheat it. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 50 Cent 


WM. H. READ, 


Opp. Bargun's. 1N. Calvert St., Balto. 





This heart-touching and romantic history of Miss Agnes 
Arnold, the brave and lovely young lady who volunteered 
during the late Yellow-Fever Piague. in Shreveport, is 
just published in English. French and German. Single 
— free by mail for 25 cents. Agents can sell 100 a 
os Send and try it. It sells in every house. Address 
FRANELIN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 224 South Third 


| dh Philadelphia, Pa. 





CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, 


Nearly opp. Post Office, RICH MO N D, VA. 
TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance. If not 


paid within the first two months, $4.00. 


Communications and 
should he addressed 
Box 12, Richmond, Va. 


letters on business 
to Central Presbyterian, 





AGENTS WANTED 


for the improved Beckwith Sewing Machine 
in every county in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. 
Address, 
AVERILL BARLOW, 
45 South Second St., 


Price $12.00. Philad’a, Pa, 





ENRIQUE PARMER, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
312 North Third street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Special attention given to collections in the West. 


PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NEAR BALTIMORE, Mp. 

This institution has been in operation for 
thirty-six years. The number of pupils limi- 
ted. Its location is pre-eminently healthy, is 
central, and is easily reached by Railroad from 
Baltimore and W ashington City. 

For Circulars address" 


Mrs. R. H. ARCHER, 
Ellicott City P. O., Md. 


McDOWELL & CO. 


CARPETINGS, MATTINGS 


AND OILCLOTHS, 
264 Baltimore Street, 


Directly opposite Hanover, 
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a. L. INNES, JR- J.NEWTON GREGG. 
4 


RINTING. 


$s 


164 
Baltimore St. 


Express Building. 


INDING 


IN EVERY STYLE. 


ESTABLISHED 
1850. 


A. L. INNES, JB 4.NEWTON GREGG. 





Express Building. 


INDING 


IN EVERY STYLE. 


*S$a}e4S UJOYINOS au} UI UOWIYsHqe}S; 


“‘Ryploads & 40M yoog aul4 
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JENNINGS 
EAU DENTIFRICE, 


This preparation will eflec oo : ; Lea 
tually Cleanse, Bee y and rive personal and prompt attention to filling, 


Turnsputt Broruers 


yeserve the it ail ' 
mpart tothe Brez A Mest ce n the lowest possible terms, orders for AMER- 
f lightful Fragrance. and to the 
4 Gums a healthy Action, and a ICAN and ForREIGN Books of every des ‘ription 
esc t " 


<u 
OD OY consequent firmnessand bright- 
oe) WS neas of Color. ' - P ge 3 . 
either for entire libraries or single volumes. 


EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. We make a specialty of importing books, and 
fhe superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is have such facilities as enab st far Ithera 
universally acknowledged. (In pints, half pints and ‘ ‘ o> Sree a o offer liberal 


uarter pints.) — om ee . . 
ear A Liberal Discount to the Trade inducements to Public and Col ege I ibraries, 


—_—s *] ee 

N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. Students, Clergymen, Lawyers and Physicians. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, Our stock of MIscenLANEOUS Books is very 

90 N. Charles St., Baltimore. complete, and orders by mail will be promptly 


atisfactorily fille 


English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- gi ‘ aretul attention ¢ an order 
n and French are taught. The namber of amounting to as we wouid to one amount. 
pupils limited, rhesituation highand healthy, 
and inan exeellent neighborhood — two miles ne to PLO, 
North of Baltimore, near the York Pussenge 
Railway. The best references given, For Cir- PFURNBULL 


culars, &e,, nddress 
R. M, JOHNSTON 


Baltimore 


THOs,. J. IRVING & OO. 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, / 


: = same 
he onlv Pattern insurine a Perfect Fit to a 
he only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all F 


30.000 Customers 4), 
(2.400 Dozen am 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the folloy rentliemen, who with | 
hers, have entrusted us with their 
.A. H. STEPHENS, Georgia Judge ROBINSON, Annapo i yf. ¢ ELSON, Ant 
G. W. SANDS. El tt City, | Hor ARCHER, Maryland I DANG ERFIELD 
E. G. DAWSON, Georgia sad A ACKERMAN, Viexundria, Va 
Rn. M, JOHNSTON. * U.S. Att'y, Washington. DeJARNI Prk, 
E. R. DORSEY, mibia, tev BONNELL, Macon, Georgetown, D. & 
GEO. ¢ COOPER, Ss rmy. J F sURI Mexandria Vu Ven LK, V nington, N. ¢ 
“* Ww eville \ TDLAN, Wheeling 
1. JOSHI o 8 eorg J L . City. Md. \ ARDIN ranville, Ky 
A. SOULL D. Save . Gi I PASHTELL Annapo s, Md. IERNI ‘, Fredericksburg,Va 


-2eee- 


Directions for Measuring. 
Measure size of veck —size round the breist—size round the waist rih of sleeve from between Lue 
shoulders or spinal colump to the end of wrist-band. holding the arm horiz ally, and bending the elhow! 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band. and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if atall or stont figure, 


WEDDING OVUTEHITS 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended ta, 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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PARIS, VIENNA, 


1867. 1873. 





THE WEED SEWING MACHINE HAS BEEN AWARDED 


THE FIRST GRAND PRIZE AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION 
For greatest progress since the Exposition at Paris, in 1867, where it carried off the first 


award for being The Best Family Sewing Machine. It has steadily maintained its 


position in the front rank, and in thousands of American homes has eartcd its title of 


FAMILY FAVORITE. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Neo. 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


409 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 98 Main Street, Norfolk, Va. 
27 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 27 Bull Street, Savannah, Ga. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO ronvms, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


— 
Fifty Gold and Silver Medals received, (the highest awards,) in cc apetition with the 
best mannfacturers in the country. EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 


FIVE YEARS 
A large assortment of PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 
constantly on hand 





























